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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms 

[27  CFR  Part  4] 

(Notice  No.  280] 

DOMESTiC  AN 3  IMPORTED  WINES 

"Appellation  o?  Origin"  and  "Viticultural 
Area";  Proposed  Definition 

The  Director.  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
tobacco  and  Firearms,  with  the  approval 
>f  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is 
onsidering  rulemaking  with  respect  to 
7  CFR  Part  4,  Labeling  and  Advertis- 
ng  of  Wine  Regulations,  to  define,  in 
:  4.10,  the  terms  ••appellation  of  origin" 
tnd  "viticultural  area". 

The  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
irearms  has  long  recognized  many  di- 
verse and  sometimes  ill-defined  geo- 
rraphical  areas  as  being  entitled  to  dls- 
inctive  appellations  of  origin  based  upon 
he  statutory  requirement  that  it  ap- 
>rove  labels  for  wine  sold  in  interstate 
:ommerce.  Recently,  the  Bureau  has  con- 
;ludtxl  that  it  would  be  preferable 
to  establish  a  systematic  approach  to 
;ho  P'  and  eliminate  the  recogni- 

tion l^-ppellations  on  an  individual 
jasis. 

Tlie  reason  for  this  conclusion  is  that 
he  Bureau  does  not  have  sufficient  Tacts 
>n  wine  growing  areas  within  each  and 
:very  state  to  make  an  informed  deci- 
.ion;  we  feel  that  the  individual  states 
ire  in  a  much  better  position  to  evaluate 
heir  own  wine  growing  areas. 

It  is  apparent  that  recognition  of  an 
Best,  by  approval  of  an  appellation  of 
origin  may  confer  a  distinct  competi- 
tive advantage  on  the  fruit  produced  in 
;hat  area  at  the  expense  of  neighboring 
ireas.  An  uninformed  approval  of  an 
ippellation  can  thus  act  to  unjustly  en- 
rich part  of  the  wine  industry  without 
-eal  benefit  to  the  consumer. 

The  Bureau  has  also  become  aware 
rhat  considerable  confusion  exists  within 
the  industry  and  among  the  general 
oublic  with  reference  to  the  meaning  of 
the  term  "viticultural  area",  as  used  in 
27  CPR  4.10' h)  ar.d  4.39(b)(1).  These 
sections  require  that  vintage  wine  be 
labeled  to  show  the  viticultural  area  in 
which  the  grapes  were  grown,  and  that 
the  wine  be  fermented  in  the  same  State 
In  which  the  viticultural  area  is  located. 
There  may  exist  an  implication  in  that 
wording  that  a  viticultural  area  is  some 
area  smaller  than  a  State,  but  the  term  is 
not  elsewhere  defined. 

Based  on  the  foregoing,  the  Bureau 
now  Tf  to  amend  its  regulations  In 
27  c  L  art  4  to  provide  definitions  of 
the  toons  "appellation  of  origin**  and 
"viticultural  area**.  An  appellation  of 
origin  would  he  defined  as   (a)  for 


domestic  wine:  (1)  The  United  States; 
(2)  a  State:  (3)  a  county;  or  (4)  a 
region  or  place  within  a  State  which  has 
been  formally  recognized  by  the  State  for 
the  purpose  of  growing  fruit  or  other 
agricultural  products;  and  (b)  for 
foreign  wine:  (1)  A  country;  (2)  a  State, 
province,  or  similar  subdivision  of  a 
country;  or  (3)  an  area  or  region  within 
a  country  recognized  by  that  country  for 
the  purpose  of  growing  fruit  or  other 
agricultural  products  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  wine.  AU  previously  approved  ap- 
pellations or  origin,  including  such  well- 
known  place  names  as  "Napa  Valley", 
"Livermore  Valley",  "Finger  Lakes",  and 
"Lake  Erie  Islands"  would  no  longer  be 
allowed  on  wine  labels  unless  formally 
defined  (by  precise  geographical  bound- 
aries* by  the  appropriate  State.  A  period 
of  one  year  from  the  effective  date  of 
these  regulations  would  be  allowed  for 
use-up  of  existing  labels,  and  to  allow  the 
States  time  to  define  areas. 

A  viticultural  area  would  be  synony- 
mous With  an  appellation  of  origin,  ex- 
cept that  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries  would  not  be  viticultural  areas. 

Interested  persons  who  wish  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  making  of  the  proposed 
rule  are  invited  to  submit  written  com- 
ments or  suggestions,  in  duplicate,  to 
the  Director,  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Firearms,  Washington.  D.C.  20226, 
on  or  before  August  18,  1975. 

Written  comments  or  suggestions 
which  are  ;tot  exempt  from  disclosure  by 
the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  may  be  inspected  by  any  per- 
son upon  compliance  with  27  CFR  71.22. 
The  provisions  of  27  CFR  71.31(b)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  designation  of  por- 
tions of  comments  or  suggestions  as  ex- 
empt from  disclosure.  Any  interested  per- 
son submitting  comments  or  suggestions 
who  desires  an  opportunity  to  comment 
orally  at  a  public  hearing  on  these  pro- 
posed regulations  should  submit  his/her 
request,  in  writing,  to  the  Director  on  or 
before  August  18,  1975. 

The  proposed  regulations  are  to  be  is- 
sued under  the  authority  contained  in 
section  27  U.S.C.  205  (49  Stat.  931,  as 
amended). 

The  Bureau  now  proposes  to  amend  its 
regulations  in  27  CFR  4.10  by  adding 
definitions  of  the  terms  "appellation  of 
origin"  and  "viticultural  area"  as  para- 
graphs (p)  and  (q) ,  and  by  redesignat- 
ing paragraph  (p)  as  paragraph  (r) .  As 
amended.  4.10  (p),  (q),  and  (r)  reads  as 
follows: 

§  t.10    Meaning  of  terms. 

•  •  *  *  * 

(p)  Appellation  of  origin.  Means  (1) 
for  domestic  wine:  (1)  The  United 
States;  (ii)  a  State;  (ill)  a  county;  (iv) 


a  region  or  place  within  a  State  pre- 
cisely defined  by  geographical  bounda- 
ries and  formally  established  (by  statute 
or  duly  promulgated  regulation)  by  the 
State  for  the  purpose  of  growing  fruit  or 
other  agricultural  products  used  in  the 
production  of  wine;  or  (2)  for  foreign 
wine:  (i)  A  country;  (ii)  a  State,  prov- 
ince or  similar  subdivision  of  a  country; 
or  (3)  an  area  or  region  within  a  country 
recognized  by  that  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  growing  fruit  or  other  agricul- 
tural products  used  in  the  production  of 
wine. 

<q)  Viticv.ltural  area.  Means  (1)  for 
domestic  wine:  (i>  A  State;  (ii)  a  coun- 
ty; or  (iii)  a  region  or  place  within  a 
state  precisely  denned  by  geographical 
boundaries  and  formally  established  (by 
statute  or  duly  promulgated  regulation) 
by  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  growing 
fruit  or  other  agricultural  products  used 
in  the  production  of  wine;  or  (2)  for  for- 
eign wine:  (i)  A  State,  province  or  simi- 
lar subdivision  of  a  country;  or  (ii)  an 
area  or  region  within  a  country  recog- 
nized by  that  country  for  the  purpose  of 
growing  fruit  or  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts used  in  the  production  of  wine. 

(r)  Use  of  other  terms.  Any  other 
term  defined  in  the  Federal  Alcohol  Ad- 
ministration. Act  and  used  in  this  part 
shall  have  the  same  meaning  assigned 
to  it  by  such  act. 

Dated:  June  26, 1975. 

Rsx  D.  Davis, 
Director,  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Fireanns. 

Dated:  July  9. 1975. 

Approved : 

David  R.  Macsoxald. 
Assistant  Secretary 
.  of  the  Treasury. 

|FR  Doc.75-18505  Filed  7-lG-75;8:45  am] 

\  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTIC^. 

Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
\  [  21  CFR  Part  1304 y 
POPPY  STRAW;  AUTHORITY  TO  IMPORT 

Proposed  Reporting  Requirements 

A  notice  was  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  on  December  20,  1974  (39  FR 
44033-4),  setting  iorth  reasons  why  the 
Administrator  or  the  "Drug  Enforcement 
Administratioi/had  decided  to  authorize 
the  importation  of  concentrate  of  poppy 
straw.  Sin^e  that  time,  pharmaceutical 
'  manuf ac^urers  in  the  United  States  have 
endeavored  to  secure  sufficient  quantities 
of  concentrate  of  poppy  straw  t<Kassure 
thru/ there  will  be  an  acceptable  level  of 
rtr.v  materials  available  to  meet  the  im- 
mediate and  estimated  future  needs  for. 


[Reprint ] 
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SINS 


proposed  rules 


TW*  3*ct»on  of  the  FEDERAL  REGISTER  contains  notices  to  the  public  of  the  proposed  issuance  of  rules  and  refutations.  The  purpose  of 
the»a  notices  is  to         tntor—ttd  person's  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  th'a  rule  making  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  final  rulso. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
[  8  CFR  Part  108  ] 

ttra — •» 

forced  Departure  Following  Cenia!  of 
Application 

pursuant  to  section  553  of  Title  5  of 
the*  United  States  Code  (80  Stat.  333, 
notice  is  hereby  given  of  the  proposed, 
amendment  of  8  CFR  108.2,  pertaining  to 
the  Allayed  enforced  departure  of  an 
alien  whose  application  for  asylum  has 
been  defied  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
clearly  lasting  in  substance. 

Existing  >O08.2  provides,  in  pertinent 
part,  that  if  ak  application  for  asylum  is 
denied  for  the  Teason  that  it  is  clearly 
lacking  in  substance,  notification  shall 
be  given  to  the  Department  of  State,  with 
opportunity  to  supplV  a  statement  con- 
taining matter  favoraNle  to  the  applica- 
tion, and  departure  of  tne  applicant  shall 
not  be  enforced  until  3o\days  following 
the  date  ot  notification  urAess  a  reply  has 
been  received  from  the  department  of 
State  prior  to  that  time.  Tiie  Service  has 
£*^a  officially  notified  tpr  the  Depart- 
^^nt  of  State  that  it  wat/ed  the  opportu- 
nity to  comment  in/certain  classes  of 
cases.  Accordingly/X'it  is  proposed  to 
amend  the  fifth/Sentence  of  §  103.2  to 
provide  that  CflTre  does  not  need  to  be  a 
30-day  delay  of  enforced  departure  in 
any  class  t/ cases  in  which  such  official 
notification  has  been  furnished  the  Serv- 
3epartmer.t  of  State, 
iance  with  the  provisions  of 
rf  Title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  (80  Swt  383^ .  interested  persons 
may  submit  \o  the  Commissioner  of  Im- 
migration aVi  Naturalization.  Room 
7100,  425  Eye  street.  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20536,  written  data,  views,  or  argu- 
ments, in  duplicate,  with  respect  to  the 
proposed  rule.  Sncte  representations  may 
not  be  presented  \rally  in  any  man- 
ner. All  relevant  mVterial  received  by 
March  25.  1976,  will  ot  considered. 


ice  by  the  I 
In  accoi\ 
section  553 


PART  1C8— ASYLUM 

It  is  proposed  to  amencflthe  fifth  sen- 
tence of  i  103.2  by  addiua  a  proviso  at 
the  end  thereof.  As  proposed,  S  108.1" 
reads  as  follows: 

§  108.2  Deci-ion. 

The  applicant  shall  apbear  in  person 
before  an  immigration  officer  prior  to 
adjudication  of  the  apptication,  except 
that  the  personal  appearance  of  any  chil- 
dren included  in  the  a/plication  may  be 
/'  -ived  by  the  district'dlrector.  The  dis- 
^^>ct  director  shall  request  the  views  of 
the  Department  of  State  before  making 
his  decision  unless  in  his  opinion  the 
application  is  clearly  meritorious  or 


clearly  lacking  in  sub^taijee.  The  district 
director  may jM#prTJveoraeny  the  appli- 
cation in  tht;  exercise  of  discretion.  The 
ciistrict/fTirector's  decision  shall  be  in 
writing,  and  no  appeal  shall  lie  there- 
from!: If  an  application  is  denied  for  the 
rea/on  that  it  is  clearly  lacking  in  sub- 
siJivc,  notification  shall  be  given  to  the 
Department  of  State,  with  opportunity  to 
s'.tpply  a  statement  containing  matter 
f  ayorable  to  the  application,  and  depar- 
ture shall  not  be  enforced  until  30  days 
folibwing  the  date  of  notification  unless 
a  reply  has  been  received  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  prior  to  that  time: 
Provia,cd,  however,  there  need  be  no  delay 
of  departure  in  any  class  of  cases  in 
which  che  Service  has  been  officially  no- 
tified bywie  Department  of  State  that  it 
does  not  uieslre  to  be  consulted.  A  ense 
shall  be  certified  to  the  regional  commis- 
sioner for  heal  decision  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  made  a  favorable 
statement,  butMiotwithstanding,  the  dis- 
trict director  nils  chosen  to  deny  the  ap- 
plication. If  any  clecision  will  be  based  in 
whole  or  in  part  fipon  a  statement  fur- 
nished by  the  Department  of  State,  the 
statement  shall  be.  Juade  a  part  of  the 
record  of  proceedingNand  the  applicant 
shall  have  an  opportunity  for  inspection, 
explanation,  and  rebutLil  thereof  as  pre- 
scribed in  §  103.2(b)  (2|  of  this  chapter. 
A  denial  under  tliis  part  shall  not  pre- 
clude the  alien,  in  a  ^Subsequent  expul- 
sion hearing,  from  ap/lying  for  the  bene- 
fits of  section  2i3<iv  of  the  Act  and  of 
Articles  32  and  33/of  the  Convention  Re- 
lating to  the  S*atus  of  Refugees. 

(Sec.  103,  65^tat.  173  (8  U.S.C.  1103) ) 

Da  ted  ./February  19,  1976. 

L.  F.  Chapman,  Jr., 
Commissioner  of 
Immigration  and  Naturalisation. 

|FB  Doc.7G-3C33  Filed  2-24-7G;8:45  am] 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms 

[  27  CFR  Part  4] 

[Notice  No.  290;  Re:  No.  280] 

DOMESTIC  AND  IMPORTED  WINES 

"Appellation  of  Origin",  "Viticulture!  Area", 
and  "Estate  Bottled";  Hearing 

Notice  is  hereby  given  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Section  5  of  the  Federal 
Alcohol  Administration  Act  (49  Stat.  981 
as  amended;  27  U.S.C.  205) ,  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms 
will  hold  public  hearings  on  its  Notice 
No.  280  (40  FR  30117),  relating  to  pre- 
viously proposed  regulatory  definitions 
for  "Appellation  of  Origin"  and  "Viti- 
cultural  Area"  in  27  CFR  4.10  and  on  a 
new  proposed  regulation  which  would  de- 
fine the  term  "Estate  bottled'*,  published 


herein.  The  hearings  will  be  held  at 
10:00  a.m.,  p.d.t.  in  Room  503  of  the 
U.S.  Customs  House,  555  Battery  Street, 
San  Francisco,  California,  on  April  13, 
and,  if  necessary,  April  14.  1976,  and  at 
10:00  a.m.,  e.d.t.  in  Room  5041  of  the 
Ben  Franklin  Post  Office  Building,  1200 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washington,  DC, 
on  April  20.  1976. 

Although  no  hearings  were  originally 
thought  necessary  in  connection  with  the ' 
"Appellation  of  origin"  and  'Vilicultural 
area"  defintions,  a  large  volume  of  com- 
ments by  consumers  and  Industry  have 
demonstrated  that  the  proposal  is  con- 
troversial, and  deserves  public  airing. 
Any  proposed  regulation  defining  "Es-  . 
tate  bottled"'  is  bound  to  be  controversial, 
and  should  be  discussed  at  the  same  time. 

The  Bureau,  in  holding  separate  hear- 
ings in  San  Francisco  and  Washington, 
is  trying  to  accommodate  the  many  West 
Coast  wineries  and  the  many  knowledge- 
able West  Coast  wine  consumers  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  eastern  industry  and 
Washington  based  consumer  groups  on 
the  other. 

Notice  No.  280.  relating  to  proposer) 
definitions  of  "Appellation  of  origin"  and 
""Viticulture!  area"  in  27  CFR  4.10  was 
published  in  the  Federal  Reciste;-,  on 
July  17,  1975.  The  Bureau  will  provide 
reprints  of  the  document  free  upon 
request. 

In  brief  the  proposed  regulations  de- 
fined an  "Appellation  of  origin"  for  do- 
mestic wine  as  (1)  the  United  States; 
(2)  a  State;  (3)  a  county;  or  (4)  a  region 
or  place  within  a  State  which  has  been 
formally  recognized  by  the  State  for  the 
purpose  of  growing  fruit  or  other  agri- 
cultural products.  For  imported  wine, 
an  "Appellation  of  origin"  was  defined  as 
(1)  a  country;  (2)  a  State,  province  or 
similar  subdivision  of  a  country;  or  (3) 
an  area  or  region  within  a  country  rec- 
ognized for  the  purpose  of  growing  frui; 
or  other  agricultural  products  used  in  the 
production  of  wine.  A  "Viticultural  area" 
was  defined  in  the  proposal  as  synony- 
mous with  an  "Appellation  of  origin"  ex- 
cept that  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries  would  be  excluded. 

As  used  in  Europe,  terms  as  "original- 
abfiillung"  and  "Mise  du  Domaine", 
which  are  roughly  equivalent  to  "Estate 
bottled"  mean  that  the  wine  was  bottled 
on  the  premises  of  the  winery  that  grew 
the  grapes  and  made  the  wine.  Domes- 
tically, ATF  has  approved  the  use  of  the 
term  "Estate  bottled"  (on  a  case-by-case 
basis*  where  the  "estate"  was  no  more 
than  five  miles  from,  and  owned  or  con- 
trolled by,  the  bottling  winery. 

The  proposed  new  regulation  defining 
"Estate  bottled"  is  a  result  of  the  Bu- 
reau's concern  that  the  term  will  in- 
evitably become  meaningless  if  not  for- 
mally defined.  We  see  a  phrase  which 
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can  Convey  valuable  information  to  the 
coj^L-ier  us  to  quality  becoming  mere 
pii^^i  K  used  without  restriction. 

Ingeneml,  the  proposed  new  regula- 
tion defining  -Estate  bottled"  provides 
that  grape  wine  may  be  so  labeled  only 
if  produced  by  the  bottling  winery  en- 
tirely from  grapes  grown  within  5  miles 
of,  and  on  property  owned  by,  the  bot- 
tling winery.  In  the  case  of  a  coopera- 
tive winery,  the  term  "owned  by  the  bot- 
tling winery"  would  include  property 
owned  by  members  of  the  cooperative. 

A  period  of  one  year  from  the  effective 
date  of  these  regulations  would  be  al- 
lowed for  use-up  of  existing  approved 
labels  which  no  longer  qualify  for  the 
designation  "Estate  bottled." 

This  Notice  and  Notice  No.  280  (40  Fed. 
Reg.  30117)  relating  to  "Appellation  of 
origin"  and  "Viticultural  area"  provide  a 
general  description  of  the  subjects  and 
issues  involved.  The  language  of  the  pro- 
posed regulations  is  merely  tentative, 
and  all  oral  and  written  comments  sub- 
mitted on  the  subject  matter  and  Issues 
involved  will  be  considered  by  the  Bu- 
reau in  adopting  the  final  regulations. 

Based  on  the  foregoing,  the  Bureau 
.  now  proposes  to  add  a  new  section.  27 
CFR  4.26,  immediately  following  4:23.  to 
read  as  follows: 
§  4.26    Fmmk-  bottled. 

Wine  made  In  accordance  with  the 
standards  prescribed  in  classes  1,  2,  and 
3  of  I  4.21  may  be  labeled  "Estate  bot- 
duced  by  the  bottling 
_rom  grapes  grown  with- 
.,  and  on  property  owned 
by,  the  bottling  winery.  In  the  case  of  a 
cooperative  winery,  the  term  "owned  by 
the  boUiing  winery"  shall  include  prop- 
erty owned  by  members  of  the  coopera- 
tive. 

Requests  to  present  oral  testimony.  All 
persons  who  desire  to  present  oral  testi- 
mony should  so  advise  the  Director,  Bu- 
reau of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms. 
Washington,  D.C.  2022G,  not  later  than 
March  30,  1976.  Requests  shall  be  sub- 
mitted in  an  original  and  three  copies 
and  must  include  (1)  the  name  and 
address  of  the  party  submitting  the  re- 
quest, (2)  the  name-and  address  of  the 
person  or  persons  who  will  present  oral 
testimony,  and  (3)  the  approximate 
length  of  time  desired  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  testimony. 

Evening  hearings.  If  there  are  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  consumers  or  other 
interested  parties  who  would  like  to  pre- 
sent oral  testimony  on  these  issues,  but 
would  be  unable  to  do  so  during  the 
scheduled  morning  and  afternoon  ses- 
sions, the  Director  will  consider  the 
scheduling  of  an  additional  evening  ses- 
sion at  one  or  both  locations  (probably 
on  the  same  dates) .  Such  persons  should 
Indicate  in  their  requests  (in  addition  to 
the  Information  outlined  at  (1),  (2>,  and 
(3)  above)  the  evening  hearing  hours 
-  during  which  they  would  be  able  to  pre- 
/"nt  oral  testimony  and  their  telephone 
£     nbers.  If  the  Director  decides  that 
"Wo  or  more  evening  sessions  are  war- 
ranted, notification  of  the  dates,  times, 
and  place  will  be  published  in  a  subse- 


PROPOSED  RULES 

quent  issue  of  the  Federal  Register  and 
an  attempt  will  be  made  to  notify  by 
teleohone  persons  wishing  to  testify  at 
such  evening  sessions.  Requests  for  eve- 
ning testimony  must  be  received  by 
March  23,  1976. 

Submission,  of  written  material.  Any 
interested  party  may  submit  to  the  Di- 
rector, Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms,  Washington,  D.C.  20226,  in  an 
original  and  two  copies,  relevant  written 
daTa,  views,  or  arguments  for  incorpora- 
tion into  the  record  of  hearing.  Written 
material  must  be  submitted  not  later 
than  April  6,  1976.  Written  comments  or 
suggestions  which  are  not  exempt  from 
disclosure  by  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco and  Firearms,  may  be  inspected 
bv  any  person  upon  compliance  with  27 
CFR  71.22(d)(7).  The  provisions  of  27 
CFR  71.31(b)  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
designation  of  portions  of  comments  or 
suggestions  exempt  from  disclosure.  The 
name  of  any  person  submitting  comments 
(whether  or  not  exempt  from  disclosure 
in  whole  or  in  part)  is  not  exempt  from 
disclosure. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing,  a 
reasonable  time  will  be  afforded  inter- 
ested parties  for  the  examination  of  the 
record  and  submission  of  written  argu- 
ments and  briefs. 


3  of  5  4.21  may  ue 
tied"  if  it  is  procUi 
/    ry  entirely  fron 
iW-.ve  miles  of,  an< 


Signed:  February  17,1976. 

Rex  D.  Davis, 

Director. 

Approved:  February  20, 1976. 

David  R.  Macdonald, 
Assistayit  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 
{FR  Doc.76-5450  Filed  2-24-76;8 :45  am] 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

AgriculturalM^riseting  Service 
CFR  Parti  124 1 

(Docket  No.  AO-368-A9J 

tfkX  iN  THE  OREGON-WASHINGTON 
7\T    MARKETING  AREA 

Hearingorj  Proposed  Amendments  to 
Tentative  Marking  Agreement  and  Order 
Notice  is  herebWiven  of  a  public  hear- 
ing to  be  held  fttVhe  Greenwood  Inn, 
State  Route  217  ahd  Southwest  Allen 
Boulevard  (10700  S/uthwest  Allen  Boule- 
vard) ,  Beavertoof  Oregon,  beginning  at 
:30  a.m.,  loc«  time,  March  10,  1976, 
with  respec>To  proposed  amendments  to 
marketing  agreement  and 
regulating  the  handling  of 
>regon-\Vashington  market- 


the  tentati. 
to  the  ordij 
milk  in  the 
sng  area 

The  hearinW  is  called  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  t\e  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  ActNpf  1937,  as  amended  (7 
U.S.C.  601  et  se\),  and  the  applicable 
rules  of  practice  Ynd  procedure  govern- 
ing the  formulaticVi  of  marketing  agree- 
ments and  marketing,  orders  (7  CFR 
Part  900).  I 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  re- 
ceive evidence  with  respect  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  marketing  conditions  which 
relate  to  the  proposed  amendments, 
hereinafter  set  forth,  and  any  appropri- 


sis<i 

ate  modifications  thereof,  to  the  tenta- 
tive marketing  agreement  and  to  the 
order. 

The  proposed  amendments,  set  forth 
below,  have  not  received  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Proposed     by    Farmers  Cooperative 
Creamery,     Fortland  .  Independent 
Milk  Producers  Association,  aj.'d  Cor- 
vallis  Milx  Producers  Association 

PJi»e!*AL  no.  i 

Amend  .$/l24.11(a)  of  the  order  to 
read :  / 
§  1124.11  IProducer. 

(a)  A  cooperative  association  may  di- 
vert for  its  account  to  a  nonpool  plant 
the  milk  of  ank  member  producer  whose  • 
milk  has  been  previously  received  at  a 
pool  plant  and  from  whom  at  least  one 
delivery  has  been  deceived  at  a  pool  plant 
during  the  monthsNpf  September,  Octo- 
ber and  November,  except  that  the  aggre- 
gate quantity  diverted  may  not  exceed 
the  aggregate  quantlW  received  during 
the  months  from  all  ^uch  producers  at 
pool  plants.  Two  or  mo>e  cooperative  as- 
sociations may  have  their  allowable  di- 
versions computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
combined  deliveries  oj/  milk  by  their - 
member  producers  if/each  association 
has  filed  such  a  request  in  writing  with 
the  market  adrmiristiator  on  or  before 
the  first  da/'of  the  month  such  agree- 
ment is  effective.  This  request  shall 
specify  thi  basis  for  assigning  any  over- 
diverted  railk  to  the  producer  members 
of  each  cooperative  association  according 
to  a  methoA  approved  by  the  market  ad- 
min is  trator.\ 

PROPOSAL  NO.  2 

Amend  the  order  to  provide  for  partial 
payments  to  producers' or  to  a  coopera- 
tive association(s5\authorked  to  receive 
payment  for  milk  received  by  handlers 
during  the  first  half  OV the  month. 

proposal  \p.  3 
In  §  1124.85,  Adjustment  of  accounts, 
revise  paragraph  (b)  to  rWd: 

§  1124.85    Adjustment  of  account*. 

(b)  Any  unpaid  qWi^tion  of  a  handler 
pursuant  to  £#1l24.81,  1124.86,  and 
1124.87  or  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section 
including  obugation  incurred  under  this 
paragraph,  fchall  be  increased  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent  on  the. 4th  day  fol- 
lowing the  uue  date  of -such  obligation 
and  at  a  similar  rate' on  the  first  day 
of  each  montV  thereafter  until  such  ob- 
ligation is  pai'd.  : 

Proposed  by\Saveway  Stores.  I 


PROPOSAL  NO.  4 

%  1124.K<b)  of  the 


order  to 


Amend 
read : 

§1124.11  Produced 

(b)  A  handler  in  :'h  incapacity  as  the 
operator  of  a  pool  plantNmay  divert  for 
his  account  to  a  nonpool  plant  the  milk 
of  any  producer  whose  milk  has  been 
i-v-Tir,-'-1--  v°c?ived  at  a  pool  plant  and 
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AMRASSADE  DE  FRANCE 
AUX  ETATS-UN.S 


CON8EILLEF!  COMMERCIAL 
CfWlJES  SERVICES  DE  L  EXPANSION 
ECONOMIQUE  AUX  ETATB-UNIS 


In  rep//  please  refer  fo: 

Ref.:  1813/361 

JTC/cQ  \  5f)3 


Suite  620 
1 100  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.VV. 
Washington,  D.C.  20C3C 


Telephone:  (202)  223-6710 
Telex:  243320  FRCC 


April  23,  1976 


Mr,  Steve  Higgins 

Acting  Deputy  Director 

Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  &  Firearms 

12th  &  Perm.  Avenue,  X.U. 

Washington,  D.C.  2022C 


RE:    Appellations  of  Origin  -  Estates 
Bottled  Hearings 


Dear  Steve: 


As  promised  last  week  please  find  enclosed  three  copies 
o,  the  statement  I  gave  at  the  April  20,  1976  hearings  and  its  enclo- 
sures.   I  think  it  might  be  helpful  if  you,  Mr.  Bonifant  and  J  had 
at  your  earliest  convenience,  an  informal  conversation,  concerning  some 
of  the  points  which  were  raised  during  those  hearings  and  which,  t 
thin*,  might  need  additional  clarifications;  I  should  therefore  appre- 
ciate your  letting  me  know  your  opinion  on  that  suggestion 


3 


j4  ^ 


Yours  sincerely, 


<Jean  Fourcade 
Assistant  to  the  Commercial 
Counselor 


Enc  1 . 


cc:    Mr,  Bonifant 


STATEMENT  OF  :£HE  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  TBR 
FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  COUNSELOR'S  OFFICE 

FRENCH  EJffiASST 
BEFORE  TEE  8.A.T.F,  WASHINGTON,  D«CC 

JFC/cd  April  14,  1976 

Hearings.*  April  20,  1976 
"Appellation  of  Origin"  and  "Estate  Bottled"  proposed  regulations 


MTo  Davis 3  Members  of  the  Panels  Ladles  and  Gent lessen? 


First  of  all»  I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  for  being 
given  a  possibility 6  as  a  representative  of  the  French  Governments  to  erpres: 
our  point  of  view  on  the  regulations  proposed  by  the  Bureau  which  would  de" 
the  terms  "Appellation  of  Origin";,  "Vitieultural  Area"  and  "Estate  Bottled" 
whether  they  be  used  for  domestic  or  imported  wines.. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  a  country  where  those  terms  have  been.,  for 
so  many  years,  covered  by  very  precise,  strict  regulations,  I  could,  of  cour 
express  nothing  but  a  general  endorsement  of  the  principles  which  your  propo 
regulations  would  embody ,  As  a  preface  to  my  testimony I  should  like  to  st 
once  more  how  much  we  approve  of  the  3pirit  in  which  those  regulations  are 
being  considered  by  the  Bureau  and  offer  whatever  cooperation  and  assistance 
you  might  think  helpful  in  those  fields. 


1  -    "Appellation  of  Origin"  -  "Viticultuaal  Area", 

The  notices  published  on  July  17,  1975  and  February  25 ,  1976,  both 
equate,  in  most  cases %  those  two  terms  as  defined  in  the  original  proposal 
except,  of  course,  that  neither  the  United  States  nor  any  foreign  country  coal 
be  used  as  synonymous  with  "Viticultura'i  Area". 


In  the  narrow  sense  of  the  phrase,  an  "Appellation  of  Origin"  is 
nothing  mure  than  a  guarantee  that  the  product  entitled  to  such  a  description 
does  indeed  originate  from  the  geographical  area  thus  defined,  whatever  that 
area  may  be*    It  informs  the  customer  who,  for  any  number  of  reasons,  sight 
want  to  know  as  accurately  as  possible  where  an  agricultural  product  was  grown. 
However  justified  that  desire  for  precise  information  may  be;,  we  feel  that,, 
in  the  case  of  wines,  it  cannot  serve  any  really  worthwhile  purpose  unless 
there  is  a  close  connection  between  the  area  described  and  the  caracteristic3 
such  an  area  -  and  no  ot*"er  -  Imparts  to  that  particular  wine« 

I  should  like  to  quote  a  decision  which.,  I  believe,  is  germane 
to  the  proposals  we  are  considering  today:    "with  regard  to  articles  of  food,  anr* 
particularly  with  regard  to  fruits,  the  place  where  they  are  grown  creates  often 
an  essential  distinction  as  to  quality  and  flavor;  and  this  distinction,  when 
it  has  beeoae  known  in  trade  by  the  geographical  neste  of  the  place  where  grown 
the  growers  of  the  fruit  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of,  and  the  consumers 
should  act  be  deceived."    This,  by  the  way,  is  not  a  translation  frosi  any  French 
documents*  nor  is  it  even  a  recent  text,  it  is  an  excerpt  from  a  decision  by 
Judge  Morris  of  the  Federal  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Maryland  upholding 
the  case  of  several  California  food  canners  to  prevent  pears  grown  and  canned 
in  Maryland  and  adjoining  states  from  being  labelled  "California  pears" .  This 
judgement,,  Incidentally,  dates  back  to  1399  which  proves,  if  it  were  at  sLl  neces- 
sary, that  soma  basic  factors  hardly  ever  change 

France,  together  with  the  other  wine-producing  countries  of  the 
E.EoC.g  basically  recognize  two  types  of  wines?    ordinary  table  wines  and 
quality  wines*    The  former  are  not  entitled  to  what  we  call  "Appellations  of 
Origin"  but  only  to  national  designations:    French,,  German,  Italian  wines 
"Quality  wines",,  oa  the  otter  hand,  may  thus  be  defined  only  when  they  meet 
certain  qualifications  the  most  fundamental  of  which  is  their  having  been  pro  - 
duced  from  grapes  grown  in  a  well  defined  "viticultural  area"  0    As  we  ail  know 
grape-vines  are  one  of  the  most  adaptable  crops;  you  find  them  practically 
anywhere  in  this  country,  ,eVineland" 0  flourishing  under  such  diversified  climates 
as  Maine  and  Mississipi,  Oregon  and  Arkansas  bet  not  necessarily  producing  wines 
of  distinctive  characteristics  which  would  entitle  those  products  to  a  neatly 
defined  geographical  designation 0 

On  the  basis  of  the  acceptation  we  generally  give  to  that  term, 
which  might  appear  too  narrow  to  some,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  granting  an 
appellation  of  origin  to  a  wine  because*  it  was  produced  "in  a  State,  a  country 
or  a  region  or  place  within  a  State  which  has  been  formally  recognized  by  the 
State  for  the  purpose  of  growing  fruit  or  other  agricultural  products" „  is  not 
very  meaningful  when  applied  in  connection  with  "quality  wines"  unless  it  has 
been  established,  through  proper  studies  and  experience,  that  the  wines  produ 
in  each  of  the  areas  so  described  have  organoliptic  characteristics  which  set 
thes  apart  from  the  wines  produced  in  any  other  region. 


The  designations  found  in  France  in  our  Controlled  Appellation  of 
Origin   system  use  the  sasses  of  cities s  townships ,  counties  or  provinces  more 
as  iaa&sarks  to  identify  the  general  loeatlene  of  the  vineyards  than  as  a 
hundred  per  cent  accurate  description  of  that  geographical  location.    The  final 
boundaries  of  the  viticultural  areas  bearing  those  mzsea  do  indeed,  more  often 

not^  cut  across  the  lines  of  administrative  delineations  thereby  ref lectin?, 
the  clisaatic  and/or  geological  cfcaracteristlce*  more  than  the  historical  or 
political  factors  which  may  have  constituted  the  basis  of  those  cities,  town- 
ships »  provinces v  etc. 

On*  isast^  of  course,  recognise  that,  in  the  case  of  France  espe- 
cially, due  to  historical  reasons,  sows  of  our  provinces  or  counties  have  more 
or  less  natural,  geographical  tj©uadaries»  and  those  administrative  units 
presented  and  still  present  a  certain  degree  of  clitaatlc  and  soil  homogeneity. 
tq  this  country*  on  the  other  hand,  the  only  natural  ©laments  in  the  boundaries 
of  sway  states,  counties,  etc....  mere  often  than  not  were  the  lead  and  the 
cedar  wood  of  the  surveyor's  pencil  who  drew  them. 

There  seams  to  be  a  trend  developing  in  the  California  wine  commu- 
nity* towards  identifying  at  least  the  better  wines  with  such  names  as  "Napa 
Valley"  -  "Liveraore  Valley"  -  "Lodi  Bistricfc"9  ets.C5.    This,  in  my  opinion, 
would  more  truly  conform  to  the  appellation  of  origin  concept  than  the  use  of 
state  or  county  names.    Experience  might  indeed  show  thot  in  order  to  strenghtee 
that  viticultural  area  approach  it  might  be  necessary,  as  in  other  wine  growing 
countries,  to  forget  about  state  or  county  lines  or,  at  least,  to  give  them 
secondary  importance;  and  as  far  as  considering   the  name  of  a  country  as  an  ^ 
appellation  of  origin  is  concerned,  especially  in  the  case  of  "quality  wines", 
we  feel  that  such  a  designation  covers  too  large  a  collection  of  diversified 
growing  conditions  to  be  satisfactory  except  of  course  for  Customs ,  regulations, 
statistics  and  tariff  purposes. 

I  believe  vineyards  are  being  planted  in  Oregon  whose  wines  might 
bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  some  of  nearby  California  to  the  point  of  being 
hardly  recognisable  from  the  Utter,   Would  it  be  in  the  true  interest  of  the 
customer  to  label  those  wines  solely  as  Oregon  wines  or  would  it  not  be  prefer- 
able to  find,  perhaps,  another  designation  which,  while  indicating  the  location 
of  those  neighbouring  vineyards  would  also  reflect  the  characteristics  they 
share  la  common. 

Very  good  wines  are  being  produced  in  the  vicinity  of  Westminsters, 
Maryland,  close  to  some  counties  in  Pennsylvania  where  vineyards  are  also 
being  planted.    Should  not  the  appellation  given  those  wines  reflect  the  simili- 
tudes of  taste  they  may  present  rather  than  arbitrarily  label  some  as  Maryland 
and  the  others  as  Pennsylvania  wines.  One  could  multiply  those  examples  ad 
infinitum.   In  cloning  my  remarks  on  that  subject,  I  should  like  to  say  that, 


to  be  really  meaningful,  appellations  of  origin  should  be  established  in 
spite  of,  rather  than  because  ofr.  administSifcive.  boundaries,,    I  might  also 
add  that  by  adopting  an  approach  ton  different  from  that  prevalent  in  other 
wine  producing  countries    tho  U.S.  could  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  proper 
protection  and  recognition  abroad  for  their  appellations ,  a  situation  which., 
in  the  end,,  would  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  Aae-:ican  wine  growers . 


2  -    Estate  hot tied g 

For  many  years ,  at  least  as  far  as  i«ported.  and  more  specifically 
French  wines,  were  concerned  the  justification  of  the  right  to  "Estate  bottled" 
on  the  label  was  based  on  the  regulations  that  prevailed  in  the  country  of 
origin     The  definition  proposed  by  the  Bur-nan,  in  the  February  25,  1976  issue 
of  the  Federal  Register,  would  impose  certain  restrictions  both  in  terms  of 
distance  and  type  of  tenure  which  we  feel  would  unduly  restrict  the  right  to 
use  that  mention . 

Originally,  "Estate  bottled"  was  primarily  ased  in  France  in  such 
areas  as  the  Bordeaux  district  where  the  wine  was  bottled  in  the  "chateau"  or 
manor  usually  located  in  the  middle  of  the  vineyard  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity 
When  other  wine  producing  regions,  such  as  Burgundy  &r  instance,  began  (mainly 
at  the  request  of  importers)  to  avail  themselves  of  the  possibility  to  use  that 
statement  on  their  own  wines,  it  was  necessary  to  consider  the  strictly  lega- 
listic aspect  of  that  phrase  siace,  in  most  cases ,  Burgundy  vineyards  are 
physically  separated  from  the  dwelling  and  farm  buildings  which  are  used  in 
connection  with  the  wine  making  process. 

I  admit  that  those  buildings  are  rarely  more  than  a  few  tsiies  away 
from  the  vineyards  they  are  serving  but  the  possibility  of  a  mere  considerable 
distance  might  well  arise  and  that  factor  should  not,  in  my  view.,  be  the  prime 
consideration,,    I  should  like  to  recall  that,  under  present  Common  Market  regu- 
lations and  when  all  the  other  relevant  conditions  are  mot,  "Estate  bottled" , 
or  any  other  similar  phrase,  may  be  used  as  long  as  the  wine  is  made  and  bottled 
within  the  designated  viticultural  area  or  in  its  icaisdiate  vicinity. 

One  of  the  conditions  I  mentioned  in  the  previous  paragraph  is  that 
all  the  operations*  from  the  growing  of  the  grapes  through  the  making  and  the 
bottling  of  the  wine,  be  under  the  commercial  responsibility  of  the  same  person 
or  group  of  persons.  I  should  like.,  however,  to  stress  in  that  connection  that 
commercial  responsibility  does  not  necessarily  entail  ownership,  a  view,  which,, 
until  now,  was  accepted  by  the  Bureau  who  approved  the  use  of  "Estate  bottled" 
when  the  Estate  was  "owned  or  controlled  by  the  bottling  winery". 


00/90 


I  fully  understand  your  concern  for  the  possible  misuse  of  that 
term  and  I  realise  chat  domestic  conditions,,  ss  they  exist  in  the  United 
States  ,  might  lead  you  to  iiaposc  certain  restrictions  on  the  use  of  that 
statement  in  this  country*    The  different  aspects  of  wine  production  -vary 
30  greatly*  eot  only  within  one  country,  butj,  and  even  store  so9  from  one 
country  to  another,  that  I  would  not  attesspt  to  tell  the  Bureau  that  this 
particular  proposal  should  be  modified. 

I  should  like  however,  to  suggest  once  aiore  that  the  regulations 
governing  the  use  of  "Estate  bottled1'  be  left  as  flexible  as  possible  and  thai 
in  the  case  of  imported  wines,  the  Bureau  recognise  the  validity  and  accepta- 
bility of  whatever  national  regulations  sight  prevail  in  that  field. 

Once  again  Mr.,  Davis,  members  of  the  panel,  let  we  assure  you  that 
I  did  not  intend  to  be  negatively  critical  of  your  proposals  but  endeavoured 
to  express  our  opinion  and  comments  hoping  that  we  might,  in  so  doing,  be  of 
some'  assistance  to  you  and  the  American  wine  industry. 


(Janvier  1975) 
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R.n"  817-70 


fij^  REGLEMENT  (CEE)  Nu  817/70  DU  CONSEIL 

&*\tf?  du  28  avril  1970 

J?  J* 

*#  (J.O.CJE.  du  05.05.70) 

'     Mj^       vt.ibliss.mt  des  dispositions  particuticres  relatives  aux  vins  de  qualite  produits  dans  des 

regions  dcterminees 


modifie  par  : 

m.r    n°  1  627-71  du  26-07-71  (J.O.C.E.  du  29-07-71) 

•2.R.  n°  2  680-72  du  12-12-72  (J.O.C.E.  du  27-12-72) 

•3-R    n°  2  894-74  du  18-11-74  (J.O.C.E.  du  21-11-74) 


LE  CONSEIL  DES  COA1MUNAUTES  KLiROl'EENNES, 

vu  lc  traite  instituant  !a  Communautc  cconomiquc 
curopeenne,  et  notamment  son  article  43, 

vu  le  icf.letnent  n°  24  portant  etablissemcnt  graducl 
d"une  organisation  commune  du  marche  viti-vini- 
colc     ,  ct  notamment  son  article  4, 

vu  la  proposition  de  la  Commission, 

vu  1'avis  de  1'Assemblee, 

considerant  que  le  reglement  (CEE)  n°  816/70  du 
Conseil,  du  28  avril  1970,  portant  dispositions 
complementaires  en  matiere  d'organisation  commune 
du  niarche  viti-vinicole  comporte  un  regime  qui, 
pour  autant  que  sa  portee  ne  soit  pas  limitee  a  d'au- 
tres  produits,  s'applique  cgalcmcnt  aux  vins  dc  qua- 
lite  produits  dans  des  regions  dcterminees  ;  que  ce 
regime  comporte,  notamment,  ccrtaines  regies  com- 
munes de  production  ; 

considerant  que  le  developpement  d'une  politique  de 
qualite  dans  le  domaine  agricole  et  tout  specialcmcnt 
dansledomainc  vinicole  ne  peu.i  que COtltribuer a 1'ame- 
lioration  des  conditions  du  marche  et,  par  la  meme,  a 
l'accroissemcnt  des  debouches  ;  que  ('adoption  de 
disciplines  communes  complementaires  par  rapport 
au  reglement  (CEE)  n°  816/70  et  concernant  la  pro- 
duction et  le  controle  des  vins  de  qualite  produits 
dans  des  regions  dcterminees,  s'inscrit  dans  le  cadre 
de  la  politique  visee  precedemment,  et  qu'ellc  est  de 
nature  a  contribucr  a  la  realisation  des  objectifs  evo- 
ques  ci-dessus  ; 

considerant  que  l'article  4  paragraphc  2  du  regle- 
ment n°  24  cnumere  certains  des  elements  dont  il  faut 
tcnir  compte  lors  de  I'etablisscment  des  dispositions 
communautaires  ;  qu'il  est  indispensable  que  soient 
precisees  la  nature  et  la  portcc  dc  ces  elements  ; 

considerant  que,  s'il  est  nccessaire  de  tcnir  compte 
des  conditions  tradirionnelles  dc  production,  il 
importe  ccpendant  que  soit  re'alisc  un  effort  commun 
d'harmonisation  en  ce  qui  concerne  les  exigences  de 
qualite  ; 

considerant  qu'il  est  nccessaire  d'enumerer  ct  dc  defi- 
nir  les  elements  qui  peuvent  permettte  de  caractcriscr 
chacun  des  vins  dc  qualite  ptoduits  Jans  des  regions 
dcterminees  ; 


considerant  que,  jusqu'a  l'adoption  dc  methodes 
communautaires  pour  l'examen  de  ces  elements,  il 
convient  de  se  rcferer  aux  methodes  d'analyse  fixees,  j 
lors  dc  l'cntree  en  vigueur  du  present  reglement.  a 
l'annexe  A  de  la  convention  intetnationale  pour  ('uni- 
fication des  methodes  d'analyse  et  depreciation  des 
vins  du  13  octobre  1954  ;  que,  par  ailleurs,  lorsque 
cctte  annexe  ne  prevoit  pas  de  methodc  pour  l'exa- 
men des  elements  en  cause,  les  methodes  traditionnel- 
lement  employees  dans  chacun  des  Etats  membtes 
doivent  rcster  applicables  ; 

considerant  que,  en  vue  de  protcger  les  producteurs 
contre  la  concurrence  deloyale  et  les  consommateurs 
contrc  les  confusions  et  les  tromperies,  il  est  ncces- 
saire de  reserver  la  mention  «  vin  dc  qualite  produit 
dans  unc  region  determinee  »,  aux  vins  rcpondant 
aux  prescriptions  communautaires,  sans  cxclure  pour 
autant  l'utilisation  dc  mentions  specifiques  tradition- 
nclles, 

A  ARRETE  LE  PRESENT  REGLEMENT: 


Article  premier 

Le  present  reglement  ctablit  des  dispositions  particu 
lieres  pour  les  vins  de  qualite  produits  dans  des 
regions  dcterminees. 

Par  vins  de  qualite  produits  dans  des  regions  determi- 
nees,  ci-apres  designes  par  le  terme  «  v.q.p.r.d.  »,  on 
emend  les  vins  rcpondant  aux  prescriptions  du 
present  reglement  a  inn  qu'a  cclles  atretccs  en  appli- 
cation de  celui-ci,  ct  definies  par  les  rcglcmcntations 
nationales. 


"  Jusqu'a  ce  que  les  Etats  membrcs  aient  adopte 
pour  les  v.q.p.r.d.,  produits  sur  leur  territoire, 
les  dispositions  nationales  relatives  aux  condi- 
tions de  production  ct  visees  aux  articles  2,3,4, 
6  paragraphc  1,  7  et  10,  ct  au  plus  tatd  jusqu'au 
31  aoi'it  1973,  sont  consideres  comme  v.q.p.r.d. 
les  vins  figurant  sur  tine  liste  irrctee  scion  la 
procedure  prcvue  a  Particle  7  du  reglement  n°24 
pour  .autant  que  ces  vins  correspondent  aux 
aurrcs  dispositions  du  reglement.  I* 
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Par  •  vins  mousscux  de  qualite  produiis  dans  clcs 
regions  determined »,  ci-apres  designcs  par  Ic 
terme  v.m.q.p.r.d ,  on  entend  les  v.q  p.r.d.  repon- 
dant  a  la  definition  (igurant  au  point  12  de 
l'annexe  II  du  reglement  (CEE)  n°  816/70,  aux 
dispositions  du  titic  1  du  reglement  (CEE)  n° 
2893/74  ainsi  qu'aux  dispositions  du  present  regle- 
ment.     »•  • 


Article  2 

J.  Par  region  determinee,  on  entend  une  aire  on  un 
ensemble  d'aires  viticoles  qui  produiscnt  des  vins  pos- 
se'dant  des  caractcristiqucs  qualitatives  particulates  ct 
don:  le  noni  est  utilise  pour  designer  ccux  de  ces  vins 
qui  sont  definis  ;'i  Particle  1". 

2.  Chaque  region  determinee  fait  l'objct  d'une  deli- 
mitation precise,  autant  que  possible  sur  la  base  de  la 
parcclle  ou  dc  la  piece  de  vigne.  Cette  delimitation, 
qui  est  cffcctuec  par  chaenn  des  Etats  membrcs 
concerned,  tient  comp'.e  des  elements  qui  concourcnt 
a  la  qualite  des  vins  produirs  dans  la  region  en  cause 
er,  notanimcnt,  de  la  nature  du  sol  el  du  sous-sol,  du 
climat  ainsi  que  de  la  situation  des  parccllcs  ou  des 
pieces  de  vigne. 


a  condition  que  ces  cepages  appartiennent  a  I'cspece 
Vitis  vinifera  ct  qu'ils  ne  reprcsentcnt  pas  plus  de 
20  %  de  Pcncepagemcnt  de  la  parcellc  ou  de  la  piece 
de  vigne  considered. 

4.  Au  plus  tard  a  l'expiration  dc  la  pe'riode  visee 
au  paragrapbe  3,  toutc  parcclle  ou  piece  de  vigne 
destinee  a  la  production  de  v.q.p.r.d.  ne  doit  com- 
prendre  que  des  cepages  figurant  sur  la  liste  mention- 
nee  au  paragrapbe  1.  Le  non-respect  dc  cette  derniere 
disposition  entraine,  pour  tous  les  vins  obtenus  a 
partir  de  raisins  recoltes  sur  cette  parcelle  ou  cette 
piexe  de  vigne,  la  perro-  de  la  vocation  a  la  designa- 
tion v.q.p.r.d. 


Article  4 

I.cs  pratiques  culturales  necessaires  pour  assurer  aux 
v.q.p.r.d.  une  qualite  optimalc,  font  1'objet  de  disposi- 
tions nppropriees  arretees  par  chacun  des  Etats  mem- 
brcs conccrnes.  j 

Dans  une  zone  viticole,  l'irrigation  ne  pent  etre  reali- 
sec  que  dans  la  mesure  ou  l'Etat  membre  interesse  l'a 
autorisee.  Celui-ci  ne  pent  accordcr  cette  autorisation 
que  si  les  conditions  ecologiques  le  justifienr. 


Article  3 

1.  Chaque  F.tat  membre  etablit  une.  liste  des  cepa- 
ges aptcs  a  la  production  de  chacun  des  v.q.p.r.d. 
produirs  sur  son  tcrritoirc,  cepages  qui  ne  pcuvent 
etre  que  dc  I'cspece  «  Vitis  vinifera  »  el  qui  doivent 
appartenir  aux  categories  recommanclees  ou  autori- 
sees  visees  a  Particle  16  du  reglement  (CEE) 
•>«  « 16/70. 


'3 


LcS  v.niqprd  du  rype  aromatiqu*.  ne  pcuvent 
etre  obtenus  qu  a  partir  des  varieies  de  vigne  figu- 
rant a  l'annexe  du  reglement  (CEE)  n°  2893/74, 
pour  autant  qu'elles  sont  reconnues  aptes  a  la 
production  de  v.q.p.r.d.  dans  la  region  determinee 
dont  ils  portent  le  nom  3* 

'.  l.es  dispositions  visees  au  paragrapbe  1  pcuvent 
etre  revisccs  ultc'ricureuicnt  par  le  Conseil  statuant 
sur  proposition  dc  la  Commission  scion  la  procedure 
Ji  lore  prrvnr  a  Particle  43  paragrapbe  J  du  iraite 


l.es  cepages  ne  figurant  pas  sur  la  liste  visee  au 
paragraphe  1  sont  eliminei  des  parccllcs  ou  Jt*s  pie- 
ces de  vigne  destinecs  a  la  production  des  \  q.p.r.d 

Toulefois,  par  derogation  a  Palinca  precedent,  la 
presence  dc  cepages  ne  figurant  pas  sur  la  lisle  pcur 
etre  admise  par  les  f.tats  membres  pendant  une 
periode  de  3  annees  debutant : 

a  Pentree  en  vigueur  du  present  reglcii.ciu  pour 
les  regions  determines!  pour  lesquelles  la  delimi- 
tation a  deja  pris  cflet  a  eclte  dale, 

—  a  la  prise  del  (ft  dc  la  delimitation  de  la  region 
determinee  en  cause,  lorsque  l.iditc  delimit ltion 
n'est  pas  encore  fair*  a  Pentree  en  vigueur  du 
present  regleincnt. 


Article  S  '. 

1.  a)  Les  v.q.p.r.d.  ne  sont  obtenus  qu'a  partir  de 

raisins  issus  de  cepages  figurant  sur  la  liste 
visee  au  paragraphe  1  de  Particle  3  et  rt'coltcs 
a  Pinterieur  de  la  region  determinee.  , 

La  disposition  qui  precede  r.e  fait  pas  obstacle 
a  ce  qu'un  v.q.p.r.d.  soit  obtenu  dans  les  condi- 
tions visees  a  Particle  3  paragraphe  3,  ou  pro- 
duit  selon  des  pratiques  traditionnelles. 

hi  Toute  personne  physique  ou  morale  qui  dis- 
pose de  raisins  ou  de  mours  repondant  aux 
conditions  exigees  pour  Pobtention  d'un 
v.q.p.r.d.  et  d'autres  raisins  ou  rnouts,  en 
assure  une  vinification  distincte,  faute  de  quoi 
le  vin  obtenu  ne  petit  etre  un  v.q.p.r.d. 

2.  La  transformation  des  raisins  vises  au  paragra- 
phe 1  sous  a)  en  moiits  et  du  moiit  en  vin  est  assuree 
a  Pinterieur  de  la  region  determinee  oil  ils  ont  ete 
reVoltes. 

*3  L  elaboration  d'un  v.m.q.p.r.d.  ne  peut  avoir  lieu 
qu'a  Pinterieur  de  la  region  determinee  visee  a 
Palinea  precedent. 

loutefois,  les  operations  visees  aux  alinen's  prece- 
dents pcuvent  avoir  lieu  en  dehors  de  la  region 
determinee 

a)  si  la  reglemcntation  de  l'Etat  membre  sur  le 
terntoire  duquel  les  raisins  mis  en  ceuvre  ont 
elc  recoltes  Pautorise 


h)  si  un  contrdle  de  la  production  est  assur?.  3* 
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?.  Les  mocl.uites  d'application  du  present  article 
sunt  arrelces  scion  la  procedure  prevue  a  Particle  7 
du  reglcmcnt  n°  24. 

tiles  portent  notamniCilt  sur  : 

—  les  dispositions  scion  lesquellcs  les  Etats  membra 
peuvent  »utoriser  des  derogations  a  la  regie  en 
application  de  laqucllc  la  transformation  dc  raisin 
en  moms  ct  dn  mout  cn  vin  a  lieu  a  Pinterieur  dc 
la  region  deicrminec. 

  la  liste  des  v.q.p.r.d.  faisanl  Pohjet  des  pratiques 

tradition tielles  visees  au  paragraplic  1. 

Article  6 

1  Chaque  Etat  membrc  fixe  Ic  litre  alcoometrique 
minimal  naturcl  pour  chaCUtl  des  v.q.r.r.d.  obtcnus 
sur  son  tcrritoirc.  Pour  la  fixation  dc  cc  litre  alcoo- 
metrique nature!,  il  est  ten.  comptc  noi.unment  des 
litres  alcoomctriques  constates  pendant  les  dix  amices 
precedant  laditc  fixation,  sculcs  etant  prises  en  consi- 
deration les  recoltes  dc  qualite  Mtisfa'isaiite  obtcnucs 
dans  les  te.t  >irs  les  plus  reprcsematifs  de  la  region 
detcrminee. 

->  Sauf  dcro  ;ations  a  arreter  scion  la  procedure 
prevue  a  Parti,  le  7  du  reglement  n°  24,  les  litres 
alcoomctriques  vise-  W  paragraphe  1  nc  peuvent  ctre 
inferieurs  »  : 

6"    dam  la  zone  A, 

7'    dans  la  7one  B, 

X'    dans  la  zone  C  1, 

9°    dans  la  zone  C  II, 

9'5  dans  la  zune  C  III. 

les  zones  visees  .i  Palinea  precedent  SOnt  cellcs  qui 
sont  definies  a  Panncxc  III  du  reglcmcnt  (CEE)  n" 
SI  6, 70. 

Article  7 

1    "3  Les  methodes  particulicres  tie  vinification  ct  d'ela- 
'  horat.0.1  selon  lesquclles  sont  obtenus  les  v.q  p.r.d. 
,  .  les  vail  q  p  t.d.  sont  definies.  pour  chacun  de  ccs 
vins,  par  chacun  des  Etals  membres  producteurs 
concernes.  3* 

J  I  orsquc  les  condition.-  clim.itiques  Pout  rendu 
necessaire  dans  Punc  des  zones  viticolcs  visecs  a  1  ar- 
ticle 6  les  Etats  membres  concernes  peuvent  auton- 
ser  ('augmentation  du  litre  alcoometrique  nature!, 
acquis  Ml  cn  puissance,  du  raisin  frais,  du  inoul  dc 
'raism.  du  mout  de  raisin  parricllcmcnl  Irnncmc.  du 
vin  nouvcau  encore  en  fermentation  ct  du  vin  apt*  a 
dormer  un  v.q.p.r.d. 

C'ettc  augmentation  nc  pent  ctre  supcrieurc  au* :  jimi- 
,es  visees  I  t'artfck  18  d?  rerdement  <CF.E)  n 
816,70  ct  nc  pent  ctre  clfcctnec  que  scion  les 
nethodes  ct  les  conditions  nv.-ntionnecs  a  1  article  1? 
dc  cc  mcme  reglement  a  lexclusior  de  son  paragra- 
phic ' 


Tontefois,  ('augmentation  du  titre  alcoomctriquc 
nature!  par  adjonction  de  saccharose  en  solution 
aqueuse  ne  pent  i-tre  pratiquec  au-dela  du  30  jtiin 
1979  ct  nc  pent  entrainer  qu'unc  augmentation  dc 
10  %  au  maximum  du  volume  du  produit  mis  en 
ccuvre. 

-'3  _3.  L'article  5  du  reglement  (CEE)  n»  2893/74 
s'applique  a  renrichissement  des  cuvees  destinees 
i  l'elaboration  des  v.m.q. p.r.d. 

4.  Le  titre  alcoometrique  total  des  v.q.p.r.d.  ne 
peut  etre  inferieur  a  9°.  Toutcfois,  pout  certains 
v.q.p.r.d.  blancs  qui  n'ont  fait  I'objei  d'aucun  enri- 
chissement,  le  titre  alcoometrique  total  minimal 
est  de  8°5. 

Le  titre  alcoometrique  acquis  des  v.m.q.p.r.d.,  y 
compris  l'alcool  contcnu  dans  la  liqueur  d'expedi- 
tion  eventuellemenr  ajoutce,  ne  peut  i-tre  inferieur 
a  10°.  Toutefois,  pour  les  v.m.q.p.rd.  du  type 
aromatique,  le  titre  alcoometrique  acquis  minimal 
est  de  6°. 

5.  Le  titre  alcoometrique  total  des  cuvees  desti- 
nees a  l'elaboration  des  v.m.q.p.r  d.  ne  peut  ctre 
inferieur  a  9° 5  dans  la  zone  viticole  C  III  ct  i  9° 
dans  les  autres  zones  viticoles. 

Toutefois,  les  cuvees  destinees  a  l'elaboration  de 
certains  v.m.q.p.r.d.,  dont  la  designation  se  refere  a 
un  cepage,  peuvent  avoir  un  litre  alcoometrique 
total  inferieur  a  celui  indique  a  Palinea  precedent 
pour  la  zone  viticole  concernee. 

6.  La  liste  des  v.q.p.r.d.  vises  au  paragraphe  4 
premier  alinea  deuxieme  phrase  est  arrctee  selon 
la  procedure  prevue  a  Particle  7  du  reglement 
n°  24. 

Selon  la  mcme  procedure,  sont  arretes  la  liste  des 
v.r.i.q  p.r.d.  vises  au  paragraphe  5  deuxieme  aliner 
ainsi  que  le  titre  alcoometrique  total  minimal  de 
lcurs  cuvees  resoectives.  3' 


Article  8 

1.  I.cs  conditions  ct  les  limircs  dans  lesquellcs  il 
peut  etre  procede  a  Pacidificatinn  et  a  la  desacidifica- 
tion  du  raisin  frais,  du  mout  de  raisin,  du  mout  dc 
raisin  particllemcnt  fermcnte'  ct  du  vin  nouvcau 
encore  cn  fermentation,  ainsi  que  la  procedure  scion 
laqueSc  des  derogations  peuvent  ctre  conscntics  sont 
cellcs  qui  sont  visees  a  Particle  20  du  reglcmcnt 
(CEE)  n"  816'70. 

•3  ['article    5   do    reglement  (Cfch)   n»  28*3/74 

.'applique  i  l'acidilication  ct  a  la  desaadification 

des  cuvees  destinees  a  l'elaboration  des 
v.m.q  p  d  '* 


2.  Pes  conditions  ct  les  limitcs  dans  lesquellcs  il  est 
possible  de  proccder  a  Pedulcoration  des  v.q.p.r.d. 
sont  cellcs  qu,  sont  visees  a  ''article  21  du  reglement 
(CEE)  n°  816/70. 
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Article  9 

Cliacunc  des  operations  visccs  aux  articles  7  -ct  S 
n'est  aUtoriscC  que  si  clle  est  effectuee  dans  les  condi- 
tions prevues  a  1'article  22  du  reglement  (CF.Ii) 
n"  816/70. 

Sous  reserve  des  dispositions  de  1'article  5  paragra- 
ph 2,  clle  ne  pent  ttrc  effectuee  que  dans  la  region 
dctcrmince  oil  le  raisin  frais  mis  cn  ecuvre  a  etc  rc- 
colte. 

Article  10 

1,  Pour  chacun  des  v.q.p.r.d.,  il  est  fixe,  par  1'f.tat 
mcmbrc  concerue,  tin  rendement  a  I'hectare  cxprimc 
en  quantitcs  de  raisin,  dc  mout  ou  de  vin. 

Pour  cettc  fixation,  il  est  icnu  comptc  en  particulicr 
des  rendemcnts  obu  nus  an  cours  des  dix  annec: 
precedentes,  seulcs  c'.ant  prises  en  consideration  les 
rccoltes  de  qualite  satisfaiiante  obtenues  dans  les  tcr- 
roirs  les  plus  rcpiesentatifs  de  la  region  determines. 

Ce  rendement  petit  faire  I'objct  d'ajustemertts  pat 
l'Etat  membrc  conccrne. 

2.  Le  depassement  du  rendement  vise  au  paragra- 
phs 1  entraine  l'intcrdiction  d'utiliser,  pour  la  totalite 
de  la  recolte,  la  denomination  rcvendiquce,  sauf  dero- 
gations prevues  par  les  rcglcmentations  en  vienoir 
dans  les  Etati  niembres. 

"*   Artteit  ■Jl>i' 

1  Hour  !  •  'i.(ueur  de  tirage  destinee  a  (elabora- 
tion d'un  m.q.p.r.d,  in  peuvent  cite  utilises  outre 
des  levurcs  et  du  saccharose  que  : 

—  du  'mout  de  raisins, 

  du  mout  de  raisins  partiellcmcni  icmcnte. 

—  du  yin, 

—  du  v.q.p.r.d., 

aptes  i  donner  le  meme  v  m  t|  p.r.d.  que  eclui 
auquel  la  liqueur.de  tirage  est  ajoutec, 

2  Par  derogation  au  point  12  de  I'annote  II  du 
teglemcnt  (CEE)  n«  816/70,  les  v.m  q  p.r.d.  accu- 
sent.  lorsqu'ils  sont  conserves  a  la  temperature  de 
20  "C  dans  des  recipients  fcrmes,  unc  surprcssion 
minimale  de  3,5  atmospheres. 

Toutefois,  pour  les  v.m.q.p.r.d.  contcnus  dans  des 
recipients  d'une  capacite  inferieure  .i  25  cl  et  pour 
les  v.m.q.p.r.d.  du  type  aromatiquc,  la  surprcssion 
minimale  est  de  3  atmospheres. 

3.  'La  dutee  du  processus  d'claboi  ition  des 
v.m.q.p.r.d.  comprcnant  le  vietHiSKCTtenl  dans 
I'entreprisc  dc  production  ne  peui  tire  inferieure  a 
9  mois  a  partir  de  la  mise  en  fermentation 
destines  a  les  tendre  mousscux. 


4.  Par  derogation  au  paragrapbe  3,  la  duree  du 
processus  d'elaboration  des  v.m.q.p.r.d.  du  type 
irornatique  ne  peut  ctre  inferieure  a  un  mois. 

5.  Par  derogation  au  paragraphe  3,  la  duree  du 
processus  d'elaboration  des  v.m.q.p.r.d.  produits  en 
ltalie  jusqu'au  31  aout  1981  ne  peut  ctre  inferieure 
a  six  mois. 

Toutefois, 

—  pour  les  v.m.q.p.r.d.  reglcmentcs  entre  la  date 
de  mise  en  application  du  present  reglement  et 
le  31  aout  1981,  la  Republique  italienne  peut 
ne  pas  appliqucr  cctte  derogation, 

—  pour  les  v.m.q.p.r.d.  reglementes  aprcs  le  1" 
scptembre  1978,  cctte  derogation  est  subor- 
donnee  a  une  autorisation  accordee  selon  la 
procedure  prevue  a  1'article  7  du  reglement 
n°  24. 

6.  La  duree  de  la  fermentation  visee  au  para- 
graphe 3  et  dc  la  presence  sur  les  lies  ne  peut  ctre 
inferieure  a  60  jour"  Toutefois.  si  cette  fermenta- 
tion a  lieu  a  I'interieur  de  recipients  pourvus  de 
dispositifs  d'agitation.  ia  duree  minimale  est  de  21 
jours. 

7.  L'adjonction  d'une  liqueur  d'expedition  aux 
v.m.q.p.r.d.  du  type  aiomatique  est  intcrdite. 

8.  Les  modalites  duplication  du  present  article 
sont  arretees  selon  la  procedure  prevue  a  1'article  7 
du  reglement  n°  24. 


Article  lOter 

1.  Sans  prejudice  des  dispositions  plus  restric- 
tives  que  peuvent  appliqucr  les  Ctats  membres  aux 
v.m.qp.t.d.  produits  sur  leur  tcrritoire,  la  teneur 
totale  en  anhydride  sulfureux  des  v.m.q. p.r.d.  ne 
peut  depasser  200  mg/i. 

Toutefois,  jusqu'au  31  aout  1976,  la  teneur  maxi- 
male  en  anhydride  sulfureux  est  portee  a  250  mg/l 
pour  les  vins  mousseux  de  qualite  produits  dans 
les  regions  dctcrminecs  dans  lesquelles  des  teneurs 
superieurcs  .i  cclle  visee  au  premier  alinea  sont 
admises  a  la  date  d'ertree  cn  vigueur  du  present 
reglement. 

2.  Avant  le  30  juin  1976,  le  Conseil,  statuant  sur 
proposition  de'la  Commission  scion  la  procedure 
dc  vote  picvue  a  1'article  43  patagiaphe  2  du  traite, 
•peut  prorojiei  !e  delai  vise  au  paragraphe  1 
dcuxicnie  alinea  cn  tenant  comptc  dc  la  necessitc 
dc  teduite  progrcssivement  la  teneur  maximale  en 
anh\  Jude  sulfureux  visee  a  cct  alinea.  Cctte  reduc- 
tion est  decidee  scion  la  meme  procedure. 
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i.  Lcs  modalites  d'applicanon  du  present  arti- 
cle ainsi  que  lcs  mcsuics  transitoires  concernant 
Its  v.m.q.p.r.d.  produits  avant  la  date  d'entree  cn 
vigueur  du  present  lcglement,  sont  arretees  scion 
la  procedure  prevue  a  l'article  7  du  reglement  n° 
24  3' 


2.  Lcs  modalites  d'applicanon  du  present  article 
sont  arretees  scion  la  procedure  prevue  a  l'article  7 
du  reglemcnt  n°  2-1.    •  3» 


Article  12 


Article  11 

1      Lcs  productcurs  sont  tenus  de  soumcttte  lcs  vins  1 
susccptihles    do    bcncficicr    dc    la  denomination 
v.q.p.r.d.  a  un  cxamen  analytiquc  ct  a  un  examcn 
organoleptiquc  : 

a)  L'examen  analytiquc  doit  porter  au  minimum  snr 
lcs  valeurs  des  elements  caracteristiqucs  du 
v.q.p.r.d.  en  cause,  qui  Rgurcnt  parnii  ceux 
enumcrcs  a  I' annexe  du  present  reglement. 

Lcs  valeurs  limites  de  ccs  elements  sont  arretees 
par  l'Ftat  mcmbrc  productcur  pour  chacun  Jo 
v.q.p.r.d. ; 

h)  L'examen  organolcptiquc  eoncerne  la  couleur,  la 
limpidite,  I'odcur  et  la  saveur. 

2.  Lcs  exarnens  vises  au  paragraph*!  1  peuvent  etre 
effectucs  au  nioycn  de  sondages  par  I'organisme  com- 
petent designe  par  chacun  des  F.tats  nicmhres  jusqu'a 
CC  que  des  dispositions  appropriccs  relatives  a  leur 
application'systcm.uique  et  generaliscc  soicnt  arretees 
par  le  Conseil  staiuant  sur  proposition  de  la  Commis- 
sion, Scion  la  procedure  de  vote  prevue  a  l'article  4.1 
paragraphs  2  du  traite. 

1.  Jusqu'a  cc  que  soicnt  arretees  des  methodes 
communautaires  : 

— ■  lcs  methodes  d'analysc  appliquces  pour  rcxamcn 
des  elements  vises  an  paragraplie  1  ainsi  que  dans 
tout  autre  cas  rendu  ncccssaire  pour  I'application 
du  present  reglemcnt,  sont  cclles  figurant  a  I'an- 
nexe  A  de  la  convention  Internationale  pour  I'uni- 
fnatinn  des  methodes  d'analysc  ct  d'apprcciation 
des  vins  du  13  octobre  1954, 

—  lorsque  cettc  annexe  ne  prevoit  pas  dc  mcthode 
pour  1'cxamcn  dc  certains  des  elements  vises  au 
paragraplie  1,  lcs  methodes  rraditionnellement 
employees  dans  chacun  des  furs  memhrcs  restent 
applicable!. 

4  l.cs  conditions  ct  lcs  modalites  d'application  .In 
paragraplie  1.  ct  notamment  la  destination  des  vins 
qui  nc  repondraient  pas  anx  conditions  requires  rar 
lcs  cvamens  en  question  et  les  conditions  .!•:  cette  des- 
tination sont  arretees  selon  la  p  .-  lure  pive-ic  a 
rartu'V*  ?  du  refslentcn*  n "  2-1 

•a     AmJi  .'"'> 

1.  l.cs  v.m.q  p.r.d.  ne  peuvent  etre  mis  cn  circu- 
lation que  si  le  now  de  la  region  determined 
auquel  ils  out  droit  est  inscrit  sur  le  bouchon  ct  si 
les  houleillcs  sont  munies  d'une  etiquette  des  le 
depart  du  lieu  d 'elaboration. 

Toutefois.  cn  ce  qui  eoncerne  I'etiquetage,  des 
exceptions  peuvent  etre  admises,  a  condition 
qu'un  conttole  adequat  soit  assure. 


1.  l-a  mention  communautaire  v.q.p.r.d.  on  tine 
mention  specifiquc  traditionnelle  utilisee  dans  lcs 
F.tats  membres  pour  designer  certains  vins,  nc  peu- 
vent etre  employees  que  pour  les  vins  repondant  aux 
prescriptions  du  present  reglemcnt  ct  a  cclles  adoptees 
cn  application  de  eclui-ci. 

2.  Sans  prejudice  des  mentions  comple:mcntaircs 
admiscs  par  lcs  legislations  narionalcs,  les  mentions 
specifiqucs  traditionnelles  visecs  au  paragraplie  1  sont 
—  a  condition  que  lcs  dispositions  nationalcs  concer- 
nant lcs  vins  en  cause  soient  respectecs  —  les  suivan- 
tes  : 

a)  pour  I'Allemague  • 

—  lusqu'au  19  juillct  1971,  les  designations  indi- 
quant  la  provenance  des  vins,  accompagnecs 
de  la  mention  «  Naturwcin  »,  «  Originalabfiil- 
lung  »,  «  Spatlcse  »,  «  Auslese  »,  «  Bcerenaus- 
lesc  ».  on  *•  'i'rockenbcerenauslcsc  », 

 toutefois,  a  partir  du  20  juillct  1971,  se  substi- 

tucront  aux  designations  traditionnelles  pre- 
cedentes  lcs  indications  dc  provenance  des  vins, 
accompagnecs  de  la  denomination 
«  Quahtatswein  »,  on  de  la  denomination 
«  Qualitatswein  mit  PrSdikat  »,  en  liaison  avec 
une  des  mentions  «  Kabinett  »,  «  Spatlesc  », 
«  Auslese  »,  «  Kecrenauslese  »  ou  *  Trockcn- 
becrcnauslcsc  •■  ; 

b)  pour  la  France  : 

Appellation  d'origine  controlee,  Appellation 
controlce,  Champagne  ct  Vin  delimite  de  qual.'te 
supericurc  : 

c}  Pour  I'ltalie  : 

Denomina/'one  di  origine  controilata  et  Denomi 
navione  Ji  origine  controilata  c  garantita. 

d)  pour  le  Luxembourg  : 

Marque  nationale  du  vin  luxembourgeois. 


'3  Ibis.  La  mention  communautaire  v  m  q.p.r.d. 
ou  une  mention  specifiquc  traditionnelle  equiva- 
lente  ne  pcut  etre  utilisee  que  pour  lcs  v.m .q.p.r.d. 

Un  v.m.q. p.r.d.  dont  la  prise  de  mousse  a  ti)  K'U 
cn  dehors  d'une  region  dcierminee  ne  peut  ptx*vf 
le  nom  dc  cette  region  que  : 

—  si  lcs  conditions  visees  a  l'article  5  paragraph! 
2  troisicme  alinea  sont  remplies 


—  si  une  telle  designation  est  admisc  par  la  legis- 
lation de  I'fital  menibre  sur  le  territoire  duquel 
lcs  raisins  ont  etc*  recollcs.  3* 


_J  
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>.  Lc  nom  dune  region  detcrminee  ne  pent  etrc 
employe  pour  designer  uti  vin  que  I'll  s'agit  d'un 
v.q.p.id.  sans  prejudice  des  dispositions  de  Particle  30 
"2   paragraplics  2  et  3  2"  du  reglement  n°  816-70. 

4  lTn  v.q.p.r.d.  est  commercialise  sous  la  dt'nomi- 
nation  dc  la  region  determines  qui  lui  a  cte  reconnue 
par  l'f.tat  rnembrc  producteur. 

L'n  vin  rcpondant  auv  prescriptions  du  present  regle- 
ment ct  a  ccllcs  adoptees  en  application  dc  celui-ci  nc 
pent  etrc  commercialise  sans  la  mention  v.q.p.r.d.  Oil 
sans  une  mention  specifique  traditionncllc  viscc  aux 
piragraphes  l  et  2.  *a  Toulefois,  un  v.m.q.p.r.d.  ne 
peut  etre  commercialise,  sans  la  mention  v.m.q.p  r.d 
ou  sans  une  mention  specifique  traditionnelle  e'quiva- 
lente  visee  au  paragraphe  2bi$ 

La  mention  v.q.p.r.d.  ou,  selon  le  cas,  v.m.q.p.r.d. 
ainsi  que  le  nom  de  la  region  determined 
concernee  doivent  figurer  sur  le  document 
d'accompagnement  visca  I'articlc  29  paiagraplie  I 
du  reglement  (CEE)  n°  816/70.  3* 

5,  Le  dcclassement  d'un  v.q.p.r.d.  peut  intervenir 
au  stade  de  la  production  dans  les  conditions  definies 
par  les  reglemcntations  nationales  ;  il  nc  pent  interve- 
nir au  stade  du  commerce  que  dans  lc  cas  ot'i  une 
alteration  constarec  au  cours  du  vicillisscmcnt,  du 
stockage  on  du  transport  a  attenue  ou  modtfic  les 
caracteristiques  du  v.q.p.r.d.  en  cause. 

6.  Les  modalitcs  d'application  du  present  article  ct 
notamment  la  destination  des  v.q.p.r.d.  dcclasses  ainsi 
que  les  conditions  de  cettc  destination  ton!  arretees 
selon  la  procedure  prevue  a  Particle  7  du  reglement 
n  ■  24. 

Arfide  13 

1.  Chaquc  Etat  m-jmbre  assure  lc  controlc  et  la 
protection  des  v.q.p.r.d.  commercialises  conformc- 
mer.t  au  present  reglement. 

2.  Les  modalitcs  d'application  du  present  article 
son:  arretees  selon  la  procedure  prevue  a  Particle  7 
Ju  reglement  n°  24. 


ment,  les  Flats  memlircs  producteurs  pcuvent  definir, 
compte  tenu  des  usages  loyaux  et  constants,  toutes 
caracteristiqucs  ou  conditions  de  production  et  de  cir- 
culation complementaircs  ou  plus  rigoureuses  pour 
les  vins  dc  qualite  produits  dans  des  regions  determi- 
nces  a  l  intcrieur  dc  leur  territoire. 

Article  16 

Les  Etats  mcmbrcs  ct  la  Commission  se  communi- 
quent  reciproqucment  les  donnecs  netcssaircs  a  Im- 
plication du  present  reglement.  Les  modalitcs  de  la 
communication  et  de  la  diffusion  de  ces  donnecs  sont 
arretees  selon  la  procedure  prevue  a  Particle  7  du 
reglement  n"  24. 

Article  17 

Au  cas  oil  des  mcsurcs  transitoires  scraient  necessai- 
res  pour  faciliter  le  passage  au  regime  du  present 
reglement,  notamment  dans  !c  cas  oil  la  mise  cn 
application  dudir  rc'gimc  a  la  dare  prevue  se  heurte- 
rait  a  des  difficulty's  scnsibles,  ces  mesures  sont  arre- 
tccs selon  la  procedure  prevue  a  Particle  7  du  regle- 
ment n°  24.  Elles  sont  applicables  jusqu'au  31  aoiit 
1971  au  plus  tard.  *3  2tutefois,  en  ce  qui  concerne 
les  v.m.q.p.r.d.,  elles  son,  applicables  jusqu'au  3 1  aout 
1976  3'. 


Article  IS 

Le  present  reglement  cntre  cn  vigueur  le  troisieme 
jour  snivant  celui  de  sa  publication  au  Journal  ofjiciel 
des  Communeutes  eitropccnnes. 

II  est  applicable  a  partir  du  1"  juin  1970. 


I.c  present  reglement  est  obligatoirc  dans  tous  scs 
elc'ments  et  dirrrfpmmt  applicable  dans  rout  Etat 
membre 


Article  1-1 


Fait  a  Bruxelles,  le  2R  avril  1970. 


1.  Les  quamites  de  raisins,  de  moiits  et  de  vins 
aptes  a  donner  des  v.q.p.r.d.  ainsi  que  les  v.q.p.r.d. 
font  I'nbjet  d'une  declaration  distincte  Inrs  des  decla- 
rations de  recoltes  ct  Je  stocks  prevues  par  les  dispo- 
sitions prises  pour  Papplication  dc  Particle  2  du 
reglement  n°  24. 

2.  Les  modalites  d'application  du  present  article- 
son:  arretees  selon  la  procedure  prevue  a  I'articlc  7 
du  reclemcnr  n°  24. 


Par  lc  Conscil 
Lc  president 
CM.  HKGr.R 


Article  IS 


Outre  les  dispositions  prcviies  par  le  oresent  regie- 
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ANNEXE 

Listc  d«  clement,  susceptible*  d'etre  rctenus  cn  application  dc  Panicle  11  et  permcttant  de 
L.stc  des  "c™^,^~ples  vim  dc  qualilc  produits  dans  des  tegtons  dctcrmmecs 


A.  Fixes  sur  la  base  d'un  cxamcn  urganolcptiquc: 

1.  Couleur 

2.  Limpidite  ct  depot 

3.  Odeur  et  saveur 

B.  Fixes  snr  la  base  d'essais  dc  lenuc  du  vm: 
A.  Tcnue  a  1'air 

5.  Tcnue  au  froid 

C.  Fixes  tut  la  base  d'un  cxamcn  mkrobiologique: 

6.  Tcnue  a  I'ctuvc 

7.  Aspect  du  vin  ct  du  depot 

D.  Fixes  sue  la  base  d'unc  analyse  physique  et  chimique: 

8.  Densitc 

9.  Dcgre  alcoolique 


10.  Exttait  sec  total  (obtcnu  pat  densimctrie) 

11.  Sucres  rcductcurs 

12.  Saccbatose 

13.  Ccndtes 

14.  Alcalinitc  des  ccndtes 

15.  Acidite  totalc 

16.  Acidite  volatile 

17.  Acidite  (ixc 

18.  pH 

19.  Anhydride  sulfurcux  librc 

20.  Anhydride  sulfurcux  total 

E.  Fixe  sur  la  base  d'unc  analyse  complcmcntairc: 

21.  Acidc  carhmiiquc  (vins  pctilUnts  ct  vim  moussctlx 
atm.  a  20=  C.) 
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Oorry  S.  Miller 
President 

American  Uine  Society 
1234  Uabash 
Dayton,   Ohio  45405 


A  MICHIGAN 
NON  PROFIT  CORPORATION 


SUBJECT:     A  statement  prepared  for  presentation  at  the 


April  20,   1976,   hearing  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
Products  and  Firearms  concerning  27CFR,   Part  4,   Notice  No. 
290:  RE:  280.     DOMESTIC  AND  IMPORTED  UINES,    "Appellation  of 
Origin,"  "l/iticultural  Areas,"  and"Estate  Bottled," 
Proposed  Regulations. 

The  American  Uine  Society,  a  non-profit  organization,   is  the 
largest  consumer  oriented,  non-commercial  uine  society  in 
the  United  States.     Our  membership  numbers  over  2000  nation- 
wide.    Since  any  of  these  proposed  changes  in  the  existing 
uine  regulations  affect  the  uine  consumer,   the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  American  Uine  Society  has  voted  unamincusly 
to  submit  this  position  paper  concerning  the  subject  of 
this  hearing. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Uine  Society,  a  body 
duly  elected  by  the  general  membership  of  the  Society, is  in 
favor  of  the  follouing: 

1.     The  BATF  should  retain  the  right  to  control  the 
designations  of  "Appellation  of  Origin,"  Viticultural  Area," 
and  the  term  "Estate  Bottled"  for  U.S.  uines  and  should  not 
delegate  this  authority  to  the  individual  state  authorities. 

Several  regions  of  "Appellation  of  Origin"  or  "Viticultural 
Area"  in  the  U.S.  should  be  recognized  as  extending  beyond 
state  boundaries  and  may  encompass  tuo  or  more  states  at  once. 
Examples  of  natural  multi-state  viticultural  areas,  uhich 
might  be  properly  entitled  to  an  appellation  of  origin, aro: 


—  2 

a.  Lake  Erie  (New  York,   Pennsylvania,  Ohio) 

b.  Lake  Michigan  (Michigan,   Indiana,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin) 

c.  Ohio  River  Valley  (Ohio,   Indiana,  Kentucky) 

d.  Ozarks  (Missouri,  Arkansas) 

Additional  multi-state  viticultural  areas  may  develop  in 
the  future.     It  may  also  be  advantageous  to  consumers  to 
have  even  larger  appellations,   such  as  a  Great  Lakes 
appellation.     Since  the  climate  is  similar  in  grape  growing 
regions  around  the  Great  Lakes,  and  since  the  grape  varieties 
cultivated  are  generally  the  same,  while  the  area  is  smaller 
than  the  state  of  California,   such  an  appellation  uould  tend 
to  be  advantageous  to  growers,   winemakers,  and  consumers 
alike . 

2.  Qualified  individuals  or  groups  should  be  able  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  BATF  for  the  establishment  or 
revision  of  "Appellations  of  Origin"  or  "Estate  Bottled" 
regulations  or  definitions. 

3.  The  American  Uine  Society  has,  in  every  major 
viticultural  area  of  the  U.S.,  members  who  are  qualified 
viticultural  and  uine  experts.     The  Society  is  willing  to 
submit  the  names  of  these  experts  to  the  BATF  for  the  purpose 
of  having  these  individuals  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity 

to  define  "Appellation  of  Origin,"  "Viticultural  Area,"  or 
"Estate  Bottled"  terminology. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


t^Jerry  ^Miller 

President  and  Chairman  of  the  Board 
American  Uine  Society 


■s*«fc*«i  r*-^  v    ,^;v//.5^  to 


PUBLIC  HEARING 
Washington,  D.  C. 
April  20,  1976 


BEFORE  THE  BUREAU  OF  ALCOHOL,  TOBACCO 
AND  FIREARMS— U.  S.  TREASURY  DEPT. 


In  The  Matter  Of  ) 
"Appellations  of  Origin,"  ) 
"Viticultural  Area"  And  ) 
"Estate  Bottled"  Designations) 
AmenaMng_2_7  CFR_  Part  ^  ) 


Proposed  Rules  in  *f0  Fed. 
Reg.  30117  (July  17,  1975), 
^0  Fed.  Reg.  33982 
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Bureau  Director  Davis,  Members  of  the  Panel,  my  name  is  Edward  J.  Wawszkiewicz . 
Since  few  non-Polish-speaking  people  seem  to  be  able  to  say  that  correctly, 
I  like  to  be,  and  am  often  called  simply  "Dr.  Ed." 

\  come  to  speak  to  you  today  as  a  man  wearing  several  hats.     First  of  all,   I  am 
a  professor,  whose  special  area  of  scientific  interest  is  microbial  physiology 
and  the  biochemistry  of  fermentations,  subjects  I  teach,  both  to  medical  and  to 
graduate  students  at  the  University  of  Illinois  at  the  Medical  Center,  Chicago. 
Secondly,   I  am  a  man  with  both  formal  and  informal  training  in  the  science  of 
wine  and  am  a  former  consulting  enologist  for  MOUNT  EDEN  VINEYARDS,  Saratoga, 
California,  of  which  I  am  one  of  the  owners  and  at  which,  in  !972,   I  guided  the 
production  of  the  first  Vin  gris  in  America.    Thirdly,   I  am  a  former  radio  wine 
critic,  having  produced  and  conducted,  at  KPFA-FM  in  Berkeley,  California,  the 
first  wine  tasting  program  ever  aired,  "A  Matter  of  Taste,"  broadcast  as  a  series 
in  1959  and  I960.    And  fourthly,   1  am  an  avid  wine  consumer,   interested  in  obtain 
ing  my  wine  dollar's  money's  worth,  and  therefore  in  any  regulation  of  our  wine 
industry  which  will  have  as  result  the  appearance  of  accurate,  meaningful  labels 
on  the  bottles  of  the  American  wines  I  might  wish  to  purchase,  and  the  concom- 
mitant  disappearance  from  the  bottles  of  such  wine  of  labels  which  are  misleading 

With  your  forebearance,  therefore,   I  should  like  to  address  myself  to  the  matters 
under  consideration  at  this  proceeding,  from  each  of  the  points  of  view  that  my 
various  hats  represent  -  and  to  show  you  that  the  opinions  generated  from  each 
of  those  points  of  view  converge  to  a  conclusion,  and  then  to  indicate  what,  in 
my  opinion,  needs  to  be  done  in  light  of  that  conclusion. 
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So  first,   I  should  like  to  let  the  biologist,  and  the  consulting  enologist 
in  me  have  their  say.     It  will  be  no  news  to  you  if  they  begin  by  remarking 
that  the  labeling  of  American  wines,  particularly  of  California  wines,  has 
relied  heavily  on  so-called  semi-generic  names,  of  little  actual  meaning, 
which  stem  from  famous  wine-growing  areas  in  Europe,  such  as  Burgundy,  Chablis, 
Sauternes,  Sherry  (i,e.  Jerez)  etc.     In  1939,  however,  when  the  late  Frank 
Schoonmaker ,   influenced  by  such  winegrowers  as  the  late  Martin  Ray,  decided 
that  he  would  not  sell  any  American  wines  unless  they  bore  the  name  of  the 
predominant  grape  variety  from  which  they  were  derived,  he  began  a  revolution 
in  American  wine  nomenclature  .vhich  has  laudably  resulted  in  the  system  called 
varietal  labeling.    There  are.  serious  defects  in  that  system  that  cry  out  for 
correction  -  and  I  shall  discuss  some  of  them  later  -  but  the  system  itself  is 
fundamentally  sound,  has  won  wide  acceptance  by  the  educated  American  wine  con- 
sumer, and,  as  a  lure  to  that  consumer,  is  even  being  aped  today  by  certain 
foreign  wine  producers. 

Biologically,   it  is  based  on  the  fact  that  there  are  different  genetically 
determined  varieties  of  the  different  grape  species  that  are  used  to  make 
wine  in  this  country,  and  that  these  varieties  yield  wines  of  different  types, 
whose  characteristics,  all  other  things  being  equal,  depend  on  the  hereditary 
constitution  of  the  grapes.     Some  varieties,  particularly  the  four  so-called 
noble  grapes,  Cabernet  sauvignon,  Pinot  noir,  Chardonnay  and  White  Riesling, 
are  known  in  particular  to  be  able  to  yield,  when  grown  in  suitable  environments 
natural  still  wines  judged  by  knowledgeable  wine  drinkers  as  superior  in  quality 
to  those  obtained  from  other  grape  types.    Thus,  the  varietal   labeling  system, 
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which  focuses  the  consumer's  attention  on  the  names  of  these,  and  of  other 
grape  varieties ,.  even  with  its  present  legal   inadequacies,  has  properly  stressed 
a  biologically  extremely  important  facet  of  a  wine's  antecedents,  namely  the 
^enotype^ythat  is  the  hereditary  constitution,  of  the  grapes  from  which  the 
wine  was,  putatively,  made. 

Confronted  with  this  genotypic  labeling  system,  the  biologist,  who  knows  full 
well  that  there  is  far  more  to  a  biological  entity,  as  it  actually  presents 
itself  to  observation,  than  its  hereditary  constitution,  wonders  why  our  American 
varietal  labeling  system  has  thus  far  shamefully  lagged  behind  our  knowledge 
with  respect  to  another  biologically  extremely  important  factt  of  a  wine's 
antecedents,  namely  the  ^henotype^pf  the  wine's  informing  grapes.    The  phenotypes 
of  grapes,  that  is  the  actual  appearance  and  chemical  constitution  of  the  grapes 
(that  particular  environments  and  methods  of  cultivation  allow),  as  distinguished 
from  the  hereditary  makeup  of  the  grapes,  have  immense  significance  to  the  wine- 
maker,  and  therefore  to  the  consumer.    As  centuries  of  winegrowing  experience 
have  made  clear,  this  significance  is  sometimes  so  marked  th.t  it  has  often 
been  recognized  even  in  law,  and  in  Europe,   in  particular,  there  are  certain 
tracts  of  land,  sometimes  no  more  than  a  few  acres  in  extent,  which  are  protected 
with  respect  to  the  place  name  under  which  wines  from  them  may  go  to  market, 
because  it  has  been  found  that  the  particular  phenotypic  expression  of  the  grape 
genes  that  these  tracts  of  land  allow,  on  the  average,  i  s_jd  i  f  f  erent  from  and/or 
superior  to  that  obtainable  from  genetically  identical  grapes  grown  in  other, 
sometimes  even  adjacent  vineyards. 

But  we  need  not  rely  on  European  experience  in  this.    As  competent  enologists 
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recognize,  in  America  there  are  not  only  numerous  examples  of  phenotypic 
differences  in  chemical  composition  within  a  given  grape  variety  recorded 
in  our  scientific  journals  and  textbooks,  but  practical   instances  of  such 
differences  so  dramatic  that  even  without  the  aid  of  elaborate  chemical 
analyses  the  industry  knows  that  the  phenotypic  expression  of -the  grape 
variety  from  one  place  must  often  be  treated  commercially  in  one  way,  and 
that  that  from  another  place  in  another.     Let  me  give  an  example.     If  one 
grows  the  Grenache  grape  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  above  1500  feet  eleva- 
tion, the  grapes,  when  ripe,  are  a  dark  red-blue  in  hue  and  can  yield  a  full- 
colored  red  wine.    A  few  miles  to  the  east,   in  the  somewhat  warmer. area 
called  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  the  color  of  ripe  Grenache  grapes  is  often 
such  that  the  grapes  cannot  readily  be  used  for  the  production  of  red  wine, 
but  can  be  made  into  a  rose.     Still  further  to  the  east,  across  the  Gavilan 
Range  in  the  hot  Central  Valley,  the  same  genes  (i.e.  the  Grenache  grape  genes) 
so  express  themselves  as  to  yield  phenotypes  very  low  in  color  and  so  unsuitabl 
for  wine  of  any  saleable  kind  that  the  product  of  the  vinous  fermentation  of 
the  grapes  is  usually  used  as  distilling  material!    The  Grenache  genes  are  the 
same  in  all  these  instances,  Mr.  Davis,  but  the  expression  of  them  which  the 
particular  environments  mentioned  allow  is  certainly  not!! 

It  foil  ows  from  this  example,  therefore,  that  the  identification  of  wine  made 
from  any  given  grape  variety  is  woefully  inadequate  if  the  place  of  origin  of 
the  grapes  from  which  the  wine  was  made  is  not  unambiguously  specified  on  the 
label.    Appellations  of  origin,  whatever  else  may  be  their  merit,  are  neces- 
sitated  by  the  facts  of  biology.     Therefore,  as  a  practical  matter,  when  an 
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~  effective  system  for  creating  them  is  finally  established,  they  should  not  be 
based  merely  on  arbitrary  and  enormous  geopolitical  boundaries  such  as  whole 
states  (viz.  California),  or  counties  (viz.  Mendocino)  or  even  cities  (viz. 
Napa),  each  of  which  may  contain  myriads  of  different  kinds  of  microenv i ronments , 
but  on  the  smallest  geographical  subdivisions  which,  because  of  their  specific 
"  topography,  soil  character,  microclimate  etc.  are  likely,  and  do,  on  the  average, 
bring  about  recognizable  phenotypic  characteristics  in  the  grape  varieties  growing 
in  them. 

It  should  be  patently  obvious  that  such  a  biologically  based  system  cannot  be 
established  overnight  -  even  with  the  best  will   in  the  world.     But  at  the  risk 
of  immodestly  blowing  my  own  trumpet,  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
a  Bureau-approved  label  which  already  explicitly  incorporates  in  its  copy  the 
-very  biological  principles  I  have  just  put  forward.     It  is  the  MOUNT  EDEN  VINE- 
YARDS label,  shown  as  part  of  an  outdated  commercial  announcement,  which  I  have 
made  page  6  of  this  prepared  statement,  a  label  which  has  won  high  public  appro- 
bation, having  been  informing  part  of  a  "Top  Package  of  the  Year,"  for  1973, 
and  winning  Certificates  of  Excellence,  both  for  its  design  and  copy,  at  the 
Chicago-74  Exposition.    The  "Doing  Business  As"  designation,  MOUNT  EDEN  VINEYARDS, 
alerts  consumers  to  specific  vineyards,  namely  those  on  Mount  Eden,  and  the  copy 
itself  makes  matters  abundantly  clear  by  guaranteeing  that  the  wine  bearing  the 
particular  "DBA"  comes  from  those  vineyards  and  entirely  from  berries  of  a  selec- 
ted, authentic  clone  of  the  grape  variety  named,  grown,  fermented  and  bottled 
ca.  2,000  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  on  a  peak  of  the  Chatne 
d'Or  -  i.e. -a  peak  of  a  chain  of  hilltops  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains  -  at  Sara- 
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1972 

ESTATE  BOTTLED 


Produced  and  bottled  by  Gavilan  Vineyards,  Inc.,  Saratoga.  California 
Alcohol  13.6%  by  volume  Net  contents  1  pint.  9.6  fluid  ounces 
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ANNOUNCING  THE  FIRST  MOUNT  EDEN  VINEYARDS  WINE  TO  BE  RELEASED 

TO  THE  GENERAL  PUBLIC 


As  the  result  of  a  court  judgment  and  subsequent  sheriff's  and 
other  sales,  stewardship  of  four  of  the  five  vineyard  ranches 
developed  by  MARTIN  RAY  on  Mount  Eden,   in  Saratoga,  has  passed 
to  MOUNT  EDEN  VINEYARDS,  a  winegrowing  organization  having  no 
business  connection  with  Mr.  Ray  or  any  member  of  his  family, 
but  whose  goal   is  the  furtherance  of  the  tradition,  established 
with  these  vineyards,  of  the  growing  and  marketing  of  unblended 
var  ieta 1 s . 

The  1972  MOUNT  EDEN  VINEYARDS  CHARDONNAY,  now  ready  for  shipment 
(in  limited,  case-lot  quantities),   is  a  wine  almost  excessively 
opulent  in  its  expression  of  the  noble,  white,  Burgundian  grape 
and  is  the  first  wine  deemed  worthy  of  release  to  the  public 
under  the  MOUNT  EDEN  VINEYARDS  label.     The  opening  price  set  for 
it  is  $2^0  the  case,  plus  applicable  taxes  and  shipping  charges. 
Orders  are  now  being  accepted  at  the  winery,  22,000  Mount  Eden 
Road,'  Saratoga,  California  95070.    Tel.   (h08)  867-5783. 

We  guarantee  the  soundness  and  authenticity  of  every  bottle  of 
MOUNT  EDEN  VINEYARDS  wine  as  it  leaves  the  winery. 


Edward  J.  Wawszk i ewi cz ,  Ph.  D. 
Partner  and  Consulting  Enologist 
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toga,  California.    The  genotype  of  the  grapes  is  specified,  as  well  as  the 
place  where  that  genotype  finds  its  particular  expression,  some  small,  non- 
irrigated  plots  of  land  on  a  mountain  peak,  yielding,  even  in  good  years, 
less  than  a  ton  of  grapes  per  acre,  and  grapes  whose  musts  are  demonstrably 
richer,  even  in  such  things  as  buffering  capacity,  for  example,  than  musts 
from  grapes  of  the  same  varieties  grown  elsewhere.     It  is  important  to  note 
that,  as  far  as  the  consumer  is  concerned,  the  entire  label,   insofar  as  it 
specifies  place,  represents  the  appellation  of  origin  of  the  wine,  for  it  is 
the  wine  from  the  vineyards  on  Mount  Eden,  not  just  from  vineyards  at  Saratoga, 
California,  that  the  label  bespeaks.     The  town  of  Saratoga  actually  lies  in 
the  warm  Santa  Clara  Valley  and  its  vineyards,  even  when  planted  to  the  same 
grape  varieties  as  are  found  en  Mount  Eden,  have  never,  to  my  knowledge,  yielded 
wines  of  the  renown  that  has  come  to  those  produced  from  the  mountaintop  plant- 
ings.    In  its  expl icitness,  therefore,  the  MOUNT  EDEN  VINEYARDS  label  could 
well  serve  as  a  model  for  other  controlled  appellation  of  origin  labels  in  this 
country.  •  But  if,  at  the  end  of  these  deliberations,  some  i 1 1 -conceived  system 
of  merely  quas i -control  1 ed  appellations  of  origin  based  on  whole  county  designa- 
tions should,  unfortunately,  come  into  being,  that  label  will  be  in  jeopardy. 
I  should  therefore  like  to  take  this  occasion  plaintively  to  request  of  the 
Bureau  that  the  label,  and  any  others  presently  in  use,  similar  to  it  in  charac- 
ter (i.e.  specifying  particular  vineyards,  as  well  as  grape  varieties)  be  "grand 
fathered,1'  no  matter  what  system  of  controlled  appellations  of  origin  is  to  be 
adopted.    To  loosen,  by  governmental  fiat,  the  self-imposed  restrictions  that 
have  already  been  incorporated  into  the  MOUNT  EDEN  VINEYARDS  appellation  of  orig 
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label  will  be  to  destroy  the  significance  of  the  appellation,  and  almost  sure- 
ly the  vineyards.    These  are  a  biologically  and  economically  fragile  national 
treasure,  and  their  destruction  would  constitute  a  national  loss. 

Although,  especially  in  the  light  of  that  last  sentence,   it  may  not  have 
appeared  to  you  that  way,  thus  far  only  the  professor  and  consulting  enologist 
in  me  have  been  having  their  say.    Now  1  think  it  is  time  for  the  vineyard 
owner  to  take  his  turn.     But  let  it  be  understood  that  when  the  vineyard  owner 
speaks  here  he  is  speaking  for  himself  and  not  as  a  representative  of  his  firm, 
."j'yone  who  has  been  watching  the  American  wine  industry,  particularly  in  Cali- 
fornia, since  the  late  '60's,  cannot  have  failed  to  be  impressed  with  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  grape  acreage  which  has  occurred.    A  detailed  analysis  of  this 
phenomenon  would  show  that  a  sizeable  portion  of  the  new  plantings  is  in  fine 
wine  grapes.     Unfortunately,  not  all  the  fine  varieties  that  have  been  planted 
have  been  planted  in  areas  which  are  suitable  for  them,   in  terms  of  the  wine 
they  can  produce.    All  of  this  has  important  consequences.    One  of  them  is  that 
we  can  soon  expect  a  glut  of  wine.    According  to  reliable  reports,  wine  producing 
ability  in  California  has  already  outstripped  storage  capacity  -  and  the  worst 
is  yet  to  come.    One  estimate  has  it  that  by  1980,  only  four  short  years  hence, 
as  the  result  of  the  new  vineyards  coming  into  production,  we  shall  be  making 
twice  the  amount  of  wine  we  are  making  tc  !ay.    Who  is  going  to  drink  all  that 
wine?    With  a  lowering  of  prices  that  is  sure  to  accompany  such  overproduction, 
and  with  the  increase  in  advertizing  also  likely  to  accompany  it,  the  industry 
can  look  forward  to  an  increase  in  domestic  consumption.     But  that  increase  is 
not  likely  to  be  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  glut,  and  therefore  some  of  our 
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winegrowers  may  well  have  to  turn  to  foreign  markets  to  dispose  of  their  goods. 
Alas,  in  the  most  likely  foreign  markets,  however,  wine  is,  and  can  only  be, 
sold  under  labels  that  indicate  controlled  appellations  of  origin.     Thus,  if 
our  own  wines  are  to  enter  these  markets  they  too  must  be  comparably  labeled. 
So,  Mr.  Davis,  and  Members  of  the  Panel,  economic  necessity  may  make  controlled 
appellations  of  origin  inescapable  even  for  our  large  producers. 

As  to  the  small  producers,  of  the  kind  represented  by  MOUNT  EDEN  VINEYARDS, 
whose  vineyards  are  situated  in  prime  locations  as  far  as  the  quality  of  the 
w.*ne  is  concerned,  but  at  an  economic  disadvantage  because  of  the  low  yields 
the  locations  allow,  they  will  certainly  feel  the  need  to  be  protected  against 
the  unfair  competition  soon  to  come  upon  them  from  growers  producing  the  same 
varieties  as  they  do,  but  in  areas  unsuited  to  those  varieties  from  the  point 
of  view  of  wine  quality  but  generous  in  terms  of  yield.    As  experience  in  other 
winegrowing  countries  has  clearly  shown,  such  protection  can  most  effectively 
be  achieved  by  the  workings  of  a  widely  publicized  system  of  governmental 1y 
controlled  appellations  of  origin.    The  small  producers  of  fine  wine,   in  the 
cool  regions  of  California,  contemplating  the  flood  of  wine  from  noble  grapes 
grown  in  hot,  unsuitable  locations,  about  to  inundate  the  market,  are  made 
forcefully  aware  of  their  need  of  a  labeling  system  which  will  alert  consumers 
to  the  fact  that  their  wines  are  different  from,  and  superior  to,  those  of  their 
hot  region  competition,  even  if  made  from  the  same  grape  varieties.     They  there- 
fore must  now  INSIST  that  a  system  of  controlled  appellations  of  origin  be 
established.    To  the  small  producer  of  fine  wine  what  biology  has  first  dictated, 
economics  now  makes  absolutely  imperative  -  as  I'm  sure  you  have  heard  expressed 
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during  the  San  Francisco  hearings. 

The  wine  critic  in  me  views  these  developments  with  great  pleasure  -  for 
as  wine  critic,   1  have  been  preaching  consistently,  botli  publicly  (via  my 
winetasting  broadcasts)  and  privately  (via  my  efforts  at  MOUNT  EDEN  VINEYARDS), 
the  virtues  of  systems  of  controlled  appellations  of  origin  for  at  least  17 
years!    When  I  first  studied  it  in  detail,  in  1959,  I  was  singularly  impressed 
by  the  logic,  both  scientific,  aesthetic  -  and  economic,  possessed  by  the 
system  the  French,  through  much  travail,  have  devised  to  protect  the  quality 
of  the  18%  or  so  of  their  wines  which  now  go  to  market  as  bo-.ing  made  in  con- 
formance to  the  so-called  appellation  aontrdlee  regulations.    The  French  sys- 
tem was  to  me  a  model  of  wine  industry  discipline,  which  obviously,  and  for 
the  most  part  successfully,  attempts  to  insure  quality  for  the  consumer,  and, 
as  a  result  over  the  long  haul,  economic  health  for  that  portion  of  the  industry 
which  it  regulates.    This  discipline,  basically  involving  a  notion  demanded  by 
simple  honesty,  namely  that  a  wine  shall  not  bear  the  name  of  a  place  unless  it 
actually  originates  from  that  place,  seems  to  some  a  discipline  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  live  with,  and,  sad  to  relate,   in  my  own  case  I  have  even  been  forced 
to  suffer  grave  personal   injury  trying  to  maintain  one  of  its  important  corolla- 
ries at  the  vineyards  of  which  I  am  one  of  the  owners!     But  that  is  a  story  we 
need  not  dwell  on  here.     I  have  mentioned  it  only  to  focus  attention  on  an  im- 
portant feature  that  any  proper  system  of  controlled  appellations  must  have, 
namely  that,  while  the  system  should  be  voluntary  in  the  sense  that  individual 
winegrowers  should  be  free  to  sell  their  wines  under  its  banner  (if  the  wines 
conform  to  its  regulations),  or  not  (if  the  wines  do  not),  its  regulations 
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themselves  must  be  j^ovevm^  The  American  wine  industry  has 

been  shockingly  lax  in  policing  itself  in  the  past.     It  certainly  cannot  be 
expected  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  now  or  in  the  future. 

But  we  must  not  jump  unthinkingly  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  we  set  about  to 
develop  a  system  of  controlled  appellations  of  origin  in  America,  that  we  must 
ape  the  French  system  in  everyone  of  its  aspects.     For  all   its  virtues,  and 
they  are  legion,  the  French  system  may  not,  in  certain  details,  meet  our  present 
American  needs.     Professor  Robert  W.  Benson,  of  Loyola  University  Law  School, 
in  Los  Angeles,  has  compared  the  French  system  to  a,  menage  h  troisi  locking 
into  an  embrace,  place,  grape  variety  and  government.    An  example  should  suffice 
to  illustrate  what  is  meant.     If  I  were  a  Frenchman  wanting  to  grew  wine  in 
the  town  of  Aloxe-Corton  in  Burgundy,  in  the  vineyard  called  Corton-Char 1 emagne , 
and  if  the  wine  were  to  be  white  and  to  go  to  market  bearing  the  Corton-Charle- 
magne  name,   it  could  come  only  from  grapes  grown  in  that  delimited  vineyard  and 
from  one  and  only  one  grape  variety,  namely  the  Chardonnay.     It  would  also  have 
to  come  from  vines  that  had  a  certain  minimum  age  and  were  pruned  so  as  to  yield 
not  more  than  321  gallons  of  wine  per  acre.     The  wine  would  have  to  be  made  in 
a  certain  way  and  contain  at  least  12%  alcohol   (without  any  addition  of  sugar  to 
the  must),  all  of  this  being  checked  by  government  inspectors.    Why  all   the  fuss? 
Because  it  has  been  found  by  long  experience  that  the  Chardonnay  expresses  itself 
particularly  well,  as  far  as  quality  of  its  wine  is  concerned,  in  the  small  parce 
of  land  called  the  Corton-Char 1 emagne  vineyard,  and  this  information  needs  prac- 
tical protection  so  that  the  quality  associated  with  the  vineyard  is  not,  for 
example,  diluted  by  the  introduction  into  to  vineyard  of  grape  varieties  of  high 
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yield  but  of  insipid  taste.     Perhaps  one  day  we  too  shall  have  amassed  enough 
experience  with  grape  varieties  and  places  to  be  able,  rationally,  to  fix 
by  regulation  which  grapes  should,  at  the  expense  of  all  others,  be  grown 
In  certain  locations.    But-,  for  the  most  part,  we  do  not  yet  have  this  experi- 
ence.   Therefore,  whatever  system  of  controlled  appellations  of  origin  we 
adopt,   it  should  not  attempt  is  lav i  shly)  to  mimic  the  French  system  in  this 


particular  respect.  It  shouldV-cather ,  by  applying  the  pr i nc  1  pies  that  make 
the  French  system  so  effective,  al low  for  the  evolutionary  development  in  our 


country  of  req^l^^mns_jc^ch^r^_s^lentif  ical  ly  and  economically  sound,  but 


appropriate  to  our  own  conditions  and  traditions.    There  is  one  winegrowing 
area  in  France,  whose  wines  are  regulated  by  the  appellation  contvdlie  system, 
where  varietal   labeling,  rather  than  place-name-only  labeling,  has  been  in  vogue 
for  many  years.    That  is  the  region  known  as  Alsace.    When  we  come  to  adopt  a 
system  of  controlled  appellations  of  origin,  as  I  am  assuming  we  soon  will,  I 
should  suggest  that  it  should  be  the  pattern  of  the_ALs_atian  regulations^that 
our  own  regulators  should  study  most  careful ly  for_guidance. 

Thus  far  in  this  testimony  I  have  spoken  from  the  points  of  view  of  a  biologist 
and  consulting  enologist,  of  a  vineyard  owner,  and  of  a  wine  critic.     Now  I 
should  like  to  say  a  few  words  as  a  wine  consumer.    As  a  wine  consumer  I  want  to 
know  just  what  it  is  I'm  buying  when  I'm  buying  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  to  get  my 
money's  worth.     I  want  to  buy  wine  as  inexpensively  as  possible,  realizing,  of 
course,  that  it  is  not  what  I  pay,  but  what  I  get  for  my  money  that  counts. 
Faced  with  two  bottles  of  California  Cabernet  Sauvignon,  one  made  from  grapes 
grown  in  Rutherford,  and  the  other  in  Modesto,  say,  but  not  so  marked,  and  priced 
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identically,   I  do  not  have  sufficient  information  upon  which  to  make  a  ra- 
tional choice  when  buying  the  wine.     I  need  that  information.    AND  THE  SPIRIT 
OF  OUR  LAWS  SAYS  THAT  I  SHOULD  HAVE  IT.     But  how  can  I  get  it?    Only  by  a 
system  of  controlled  appellations  of  origin.     So  now,  Mr.  Davis,  and  Members 
of  the  Panel,   I,  the  wine  consumer  join  with  the  professor,  the  consulting 
enologist,  the  vineyard  owner  and  the  wine  critic  to  frame  a  conclusion  to 
this  part  of  the  discussion:  WE  NEED  DESPARATELY  TO  DEVELOP  A  SYSTEM  OF  CON- 
TROLLED APPELLATIONS  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  OUR  WINES,  AND  WE  NEED  TO  DEVELOP  THAT 
SYSTEM  NOW. 

The  big  questions  are,  it  seems  to  me,  WHO  is  to  develop  the  system,  and  HOW. 

When  the  Bureau  announced  last  year  that  it  was  getting  out  of  the  place-name 
label -approval,  business,  and  was  going  to  leave  it  up  to  the  states  to  delimit 
their  viticultural  areas,   I  greeted  the  news  with  mixed  emotions.    The  label- 
approval  policy  that  the  Bureau  had  heretofore  pursued  had  not  been,   in  my 
judgment,  completely  satisfactory,  and  had  not  yielded  a  rational  system  of 
wine  nomenclature.     On  the  other  hand,  California,  as  the  American  winegrowing 
state  par  excellence,  had  a  long  history  of  doing  absolutely  nothing  with  regard 
to  appellations  of  origin.     I  reasoned,  however,  that  perhaps,  spurred  on  by 
the  obvious  need  for  a  controlled  appellations  of  origin  system,  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  action,  which  it  might  have  been  conjectured  had  been  imposed  on  it 
in  this  respect  by  the  Bureau's  announcement,  California  would  remember  that, 
according  to  the  applicable  interpretations  of  the  21st  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution it  retains  final  rights  with  respect  to  wine  and  spirits  labeling, 
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and  it  would  immediately  move  to  exercise  those  rights  so  that  the  public 
would  quickly  see  some  concrete  results.     I  wrote  a  congratulatory  letter  to 
you,  Mr.  Davis,  having  those  ideas  in  mind,  and  then  letters  to  the  Governor 
of  California  and  to  various  State  of  California  legislators  begging  them  for 
action.     I  found  that  there  was  mild  interest  in  drafting  new  wine  labeling 
legislation  on  the  part  of  the  legislators,  and,  in  fact,   I  was  named  to  assist 
one  of  them  in  this  work.    The  interest  may  still  be  alive  but  my  impression  is 
that  it  seems  markedly  to  have  waned  pending  the  outcome  of  these  hearings. 
The  Governor's  office  passed  on  my  correspondence  to  Mr.  L.  T.  Wallace,  Director 
of  the  State  Department  of  Food  and  Agriculture.     Mr.  Wallace's  response  yielded 
only  the  enlightening  information  that  discussions  about  the  matters  at  hand  had 
taken  place  in  California  over  the  years,  and  that  factors  which  might  alter 
wine  labeling  policy  might  eventually  "converge."    So  much  for  the  Department  of 
Food  and  Agriculture.     It  seemed  useless  to  pursue  the  matter  with  the  Director 
of  the  State  Health  Department,  even  though  that  Department  is  the  one  California 
agency  empowered  by  statutory  authority  to  establish  standards  of  identity  and 
quality  for  wine.     The  State  of  California  Department  of  Health  has  virtually 
given  up  interest  in  this  area.     It  has  no  full  time  people  assigned  to  wine  law 
enforcement  and  appears  to  rely  on  the  aid  of  the  Wine  Institute  and  the  Bureau's 
own  inspectors  to  enforce  the  California  wine  laws.    Thus,  on  the  basis  of  my 
personal  experience,  I  have  to  say  that  State  government,  at  least  in  California, 
has  seemed  woefully  lacking  in  the  interest,  and  probably  also  in  the  expertise 
and  staff  needed  to  develop  and  maintain  a  system  of  controlled  appellations  of 
origin.     Since  California  represents  over  80%  of  the  wine  grown  in  this  country, 
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and  since  its  government  seems  uninterested  and  unwilling  to  move  on  the 
appellation  of  origin  issue  at  this  time,  the  Bureau  should,  for  the  good  of 
the  public  and  the  industry,  retain  its  jurisdiction  over  wine  appellations 
and  should,  itself,  immediately  set  up  a  structure  through  which  a  national, 
rational  system  of  controlled  appellations  of  origin  can  be  established. 

What  should  be  the  nature  of  this  structure?     I  am  aware  that  witnesses  at 
the  hearings  have  made  several  proposals,   in  attempts  to  answer  this  question. 
The  major  thrust  of  these  proposals,  at  least  as  I  have  read  them,  seems  to 
be  that  advisory  committees,  varying  in  composition  according  to  the  indivi- 
dual proposals  but,  in  general,  consisting  of  various  interested  parties  not 
in  the  Bureau's  employ,  be  established  to  guide  the  Bureau  in  its  work,  the 
tacit  assumption  being  that  the  Bureau,  which  claims  lack  of  expertise  in  this 
area,  will  essentially  rubber  stamp  the  recommendations  of  the  advisory  groups. 
In  my  view  these  proposals  fall  short  of  the  mark  for  basically  one  reason: 
they  pay  only  lip  service  to  an  important  responsibility  of  the  Bureau,  namely 
that  it,  and  not  mere  advisory  groups,   is  legally  charged  with  the  regulatory 
function.     In  the  public's  interest  the  Bureau's  job  is  to  regulate  the  indus- 
try, not  to  fall   into  bed  with  it! 

With  this  in  mind   I  should  like  here  to  propose  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  sen- 
sible and  practical  plan  of  action.     I  would  like  to  see  the  Bureau  set  up  a 
permanent  Standing  Committee  on  Appellations  of  Origin  (SCAO) .     This  committee 
which,  let  me  stress,  would  not  be  an  advisory  board  but  rather  a  regulatory 


body  within  the  Bureau,  whose  decisions  wou 1 d  be  enforced  by  Bureau  field  workers, 
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would  consist  of  eight  members,  plus  the  Bureau  Director  as  Chairman.  Three 
of  its  members  would  be  knowledgeable  Bureau  staff  members.    Another  three 
of  its  members  would  be  winegrowers.     One  member  would  be  a  wine  and  viticulture 
expert  connected  with  a  University  or  other  institution  of  higher  education. 
And  one  would  be  an  articulate  spokesman  for  consumer  interests.    The  "non- 
Bureau"  members,  appointed  by  the  Bureau  Director  after  a  wide  solicitation  of 
names,  would  be  placed  on  Bureau  payroll   (as  official  consultants?).     To  counter 
the  possibility  that  they  might  come  to  the  Committee  harboring  conflicts  of  in- 
terest of  a  nature  that  could  lead  tOrantitnJSl-v4^^ 

wguld_b_e  chosen_a^ollflMS^^  e  w . ne_ 

<H^werj^h^  one  would  be  an 

interested  and  knowledgeable  winegrower  whose  vineyard  holdings  are  less  than 
J000  acres  but  more  than  100;  and  one  would  be  an  interested  and  knowledgeable 
winegrower  whose  vineyard  holdings  are  more  than  1-000  acres.     The  University 
expert  to  be  appointed  would,  preferably,  be  a  person  whose  research  is  not 
presently  supported  by  industry  funds.     Since,  as  stated  previously,  the  Standing 
Committee  would  not  be  an  advisory  committee,  the  provisions  of  the  law  (§5(e) 
of  the  Federal  Alcohol  Administration  Act;  and  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act) 
which  require  consumer  membership  on  advisory  committees  would  probably  not  apply' 
to  it.     Nevertheless,  so  as  to  obtain  an  equitable  and  balanced  representation 
of  views,  a  consumer  spokesman  should,   in  my  view,  be  part  of  the  Standing  Commit- 
tee.    He  or  she  would  ideally  be  a  respected  writer  about  wine,  expert  in  the 
subject  of  European  controlled  appellations  or  origin,  who  has  shown  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  public  by  campaigning  for  an  American  system  of  controlled 
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appel lat  ions. 

Questions  brought  before  the  Standing  Committee  would  be  decided  by  majority 
vote  of  the  members,  with  the  Bureau  Director  casting  a  vote  in  case  of  a  tie. 
The  Standing  Committee's  work  would  consist  of  the  evaluation  of  petitions 
for,  and  specifications  (geographical,  viticultural  etc.)  of,  appellations  of 
origin  passed  to  it  from  local  Bureau  Advisory  Committees  on  Appellations  of 
Origin  (ACAO) ,  set  up  in  each  of  the  winegrowing  states,  one  such  Advisory 
Committee  per  state,  and  each  having  a  membership  comparable  to  that  of  the 
Standing  Committee.    These  local  Advisory  Committees  would  be  permitted  to 
initiate  petitions  on  their  own,  or  to  pass  on  petitions  tendered  them  for 
evaluation  by  individual  growers  or  associations  of  growers. in  the  areas  to 
be  delimited.     Naturally,  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act  would  have  to  be  strictly  adhered  to  by  these  local  Advisory  Committees 
in  terms  of  public  notices  of  meetings,  open  meetings,  permitted  appearances 
and  statements  by  any  winegrower,  consumer  or  other  concerned  party,  with 
detailed  minutes  of  meetings  being  made  public. 

The  reorganization  of  our  fine  wine  industry  that  the  deliberations  of  the 
various  committees  should  eventually  accomplish  will  take  time.     But  I  should 
think  that  the  results  of  the  deliberations  couJ^e^^jj^i^Lj^^ 
wi  thin i..tJir_e^years.     Since  conformance  with  the  regulations  to  be  engendered 
by  the  Standing  Committee,  with  the  help  of  the  Advisory  Committees,  should, 
in  a  sense,  be  voluntary,  as  explained  earlier  in  this  testimony,  the  transition 
to  the  new  way  of  doing  things,  with  respect  to  wine  labeling,  will  not  create 
economic  hardship,  and  one  can  predict  that  the  transition  will  go  smoothly 
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and  happily  for  all  concerned.     But  there  are  two  things  that  the  Bureau 
can  do  immediately  to  help  things  along. 

The  first  has  to  do  with  what  I  call  "The  National  Wine  Scandal,"  namely 
the  5U/49fc  provision  of  the  Bureau's  present  regulations  concerning  varietal 
.  labeling.     Perhaps  there  was  some  justification  in  allowing  wineries  to  market 
varietals  blended  out,  practically  speaking,  to  non-recognition,  in  the  era 
when  the  fine  varietal  grapes  indicated  on  the  labels  were  in  extremely  short 
supply.    The  supply  situation  is  now  radically  altered,  and  soon  we  may  well 
have  more  of  these  grapes  than  we  will  know  what  to  do  with.     So  the  "short 
supply"  argument  for  the  Bureau's  outrageously  lax  varietal   labeling  regulation 
is  no  longer  cogent.     It  is  a  well  known  fact,  recognized  in  many  areas  in  Europe, 
^;)y  law,  that  some  of  the  varietal  grapes  simply  will  not  display  their  unique 
aromas  and  flavors  in  wine  if  their  wines  be  even  moderately  blended  out  with 
those  of  lesser,  higher  yield  varieties.    Thus,  the  consumer  is  basically  misled, 
in  terms  of  his  proper  expectation  of  a  wine,  when  confronted  with  varietal ly 
labeled  wine  so  blended  out  as  not  to  have  the  character  the  named  grapes  are 
known  to  be  able  to  provide  when  properly  grown  and  vinified.    This  nonsense 
must  simply  be  stopped.     I  recommend  that  any  wine  labeled  simply  with  the  name 

9 

of  a  grape  variety  should  be  derived  100%  from  that  grape  variety.     If  it  is 
actually  a  blend,  containing  some  other  grape  or  grapes,  the  name  or  names 
of  the  blending  grape  or  grapes  should  be  required  also  to  appear  on  the  label. 
If  a  wine  contains  less  than  75%  of  any  one  variety  it  should  lose  the  right 
to  a  varietal  designation  altogether.     By  adopting  these  proposals,  with  one 
single  step  the  Bureau  could  immediately  raise  the  quality  standards  for  American 
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wines  by,   in  my  judgment,  an  order  of  magnitude! 

The  second  matter  which  urgently  demands  the  Bureau's  attention  is  the  present 
use  of  "DBA"  designations  specifying  a  place,  on  bottles  of  wine  whose  contents 
does  not  originate  from  the  place  named.     This  practice  should  be  stopped  at 
once!     If  it  is  not  stopped  by  the  time  the  hoped  for  system  of  controlled 
appellations  goes  into  effect  it  will  make  a  mockery  of  the  Bureau's  best  efforts. 
Presently,   in  California  alone,  there  are  over  30  "DBA"  designations  in  use 
which  specify,   in  one  way  or  another,  a  geographical  place.     Many  of  these  "DBA" 
designations,  or  brand  names;  specify  vineyards.     It  is  my  contention  that  this 
type  of  brand  name  designation  is  open  to  serious  abuse.     Let  me  show  you  two 
examples  of  what  I  am  talking  aboi;t,  one  relatively  innocuous,  the  other,  in  my 
judgment,  seriously  defective. 

Mr.  Davis,  I  present  you  with  a  bottle  of  Carneros  Creek  Winery  1973  Amador 
County  Zinfandel,  and  with  a  bottle  of  Table  Mountain  Vineyards  1973  California 
Zinfandel.     For  the  benefit  of  the  Members  of  the  Panel   I  have  reproduced  the 
labels  of  these  two  wines  on  page  20  of  this  testimony. 

The  first  label  seems  quite  admirable  in  the  respects  that  it  indicates  the  , 
county,  even  the  vineyard  of  the  wine's  origin  (even  though  neither  are  famous 
for  their  wines).     But  its  "DBA"  designation  mentions  a  place  now  becoming  quite 
renowned  among  California  wine  buffs,  Carneros,  a  location  far  away  (150  miles?) 
from  the  site  of  the  named  vineyard.     Thus,  this  particular  "DBA"  designation 
is  potentially  a  source  of  confusion  to  the  wine  buyer  -  a  kind  of  confusion 
that  could  be  quite  serious  if  the  information  about  the  actual  origin  of  the 
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Zinfande. 


Cameras  Creek  Zinfandel  was 
produced  from  grapes  grown  at 
Eschen  Vineyards  in  Amador  County. 
There,  a  2000  foot  elevation  and  fifty 
year  old  vines  have  given  this  wine  a 
zinfandel  fragrance  that  is  unique 
and  pleasing.  It  is  dark  in  color,  light 
in  tannin,  and  is  full  of  fruit.  Aging 
in  small  American  Oak  cooperage  has 
added  to  its  complexity. 

Bottled  January  1975 
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TABLE  MOUNTAIN 
VINEYARDS 


1973 
CALIFORNIA 

ZINFANDEL 

bottled  by  Gnvilan  Vineyards,  Inc .  Saratoga,  California 
Alcohol  12%  by  volume  Net  contents  1  pint,  9.6  fluid  ounces 
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wine  were  not  presented,  as  it  is  here,  on  the  label,  and  the  general  epithet, 
"California,"  were  employed  above  the  grape  name. 

This  is,  unfortunately,  precisely  the  situation  we  have  in  the  case  of  labels 
of  the  type  represented  by  the  Table  Mountain  Vineyards  label   that  I  bring 
to  your  attention  as  an  example.    What  does  the  label  say?    Table  Mountain 
Vineyards,  a  "DBA"  designation  that  refers  to  vineyards  on  Table  Mountain,  a 
real  place,  indicated  on  maps,  at  Saratoga,  California,  and  consisting  of  two 
peaks.     On  one  are  located  the  old  vineyards  of  Paul  Masson;  on  the  other, 
known  as  Mount  Eden,  the  famous  vineyards  planted  by  Martin  Ray.    Thus,  Table 
Mountain  is  a  location  at  which  are  situated  some  of  the  state's  most  celebrated 
vineyards.    A  consumer,  looking  at  the  label,  would,  on  the  basis  of  the  in- 
formation conveyed,  be  led  to  surmise  that  the  Zinfandel   in  the  bottle  was 
somehow  related  to  the  vineyards  on  Table  Mountain.    AND  YET,   IN  THIS  PARTICULAR 
CASE  NOTHING  COULD  BE  FURTHER  FROM  THE  TRUTH.    The  wine  was  actually  made  from 
grapes  purchased  from  a  jobber  in  a  valley  town,  Gilroy,  some  AO  or  so  miles 
away.    The  effect  of  the  label,  associating  the  wine  with  one  particular  plot  of 
land  when  the  grapes  for  its  production  came  from  another,  is  misleading.  As 

9 

Patrick  Fegan  of  the  Chicago  Magazine  has  complained  in  print,  "It  is  tantamount 
to  labeling  a  wine  "Napa  Valley  Vineyards  California  Pinot  Noir"  when  the  Pinot 
Noir  in  the  bottle  never  saw  the  Napa  Valley."     I  believe  labels  of  this  type, 
used  as  here  indicated,  should  be  considered  to  be  in  violation  of  §5(e),  section 
{k)  of  the  Federal  Alcohol  Administration  Act  (27  U.  S.  C.  5205(e)),  which  I 

quote:  ".  as  will  prohibit  statements  on  the  label  that  are. ...false  (or) 

^  misleading...."  and  !  believe  that  those  responsible  for  labels  of  this  type, 
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used  in  the  way  indicated,  should  be  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 
I'm  certain  that  anyone  sensitive  to  the  issues  that  are  being  discussed  at 
this  hearing  will  concur  in  my  opinion  that  "DBA"  designation  labels  that 
specify  a  place,  but  grace  bottles  of  wine  whose  contents  does  not  come  from 
<  that  place,  are  an  ethically  unacceptable  abomination  not  to  be  countenanced, 

Finally,   in  these  remarks,   I  come  to  the  question  of  the  definition  the  Bureau 
wishes  to  give  to  the  term  "Estate  Bottled."    My  comments  here  will  be  brief 
since  I  am  in  general  sympathy  with  what  is  being  proposed.     My  only  quibble 
concerns  the  5  mile  limit  which  the  Bureau  suggests.     This  seems  difficult  to 
justify  on  semantic  grounds.     Estate  Bottling  has  to  do,  as  commonly  understood, 
with  questions  of  ownership  and  control  of  vineyards,  grapes  etc.,  not  of 
distances  of  vineyards  from  the  winery.    Srike  out  the  phrase  in  your  §A . 26 
"within  five  miles  of,  and"  and  you  will  maintain  the  traditional  definition. 

For  several  minutes  now  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  have  allowed  me  to  ramble 
on  about  controlled  appellations  of  origin,  the  5\%/kS%  rule,  and  place  name 
"DBA"  designations.    All  of  what  I  have  had  to  say  can  be  boiled  down  to  a 
single  imperative:  wine  labels  should  be  properly  informative  and  not  misleading. 
Professor  Benson  has  phrased  this  more  beautifully,  so  I'd  like  to  close  these 
remarks  by  quoting  what  he  had  to  say:  "For  forty  years  the  wine  consumer  has 
been  treated  as  if  he  had  George  Orwell  at  his  elbow  to  advise  him  that  the 
words  on  the  label  do  not  mean  what  they  say.     Now  is  the  historic  moment  to 
make  wine  labels  honest." 


W.  H.  Beauman 

c 
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My  purpose  in  these  proceedings  is,   I  hope,  to  influence  the 
adoption  of  regulations  which  will  enable  the  consumer  to  judge  the  quality 
of  a  wine  by  studying  the  label.     The  establ ishment  of  geographical  boundaries 
of  place-names  —  as  small  and  restricted  as  possible  —  along  the  lines  of  the 
French  system  of  controlled  appellations  is  inevitable  eventually,  so  we  should 
begin  as  soon  as  possible.     But,   I  would  hope  that  any  regulations  being  presently 
contemplated  would  go  farther  than  that.     In  addition, to  geogrc.ihy,  methods  of 
manipulating  both  the  grapes  and  the  wine,  materials  that  may  be  used,  the  yield 

-  acre,  and  the  percentage  of  grape  varieties  used  should  aiso  be  regulated. 
Iu  present,  the  consumer  of  American  wines  is  guaranteed  very  little  in  the  way 
of  explicit,  clearly  informative,  wholly  truthful   labels.     In  recent  years  a 
number  of  conscientious  wineries  have  produced  some  superb  wines  bearing  excell- 
ent labels,  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  industry  as  a  whole.     It  is  not 
possible  to  legislate  quality  (perhaps  I  should  say,  "promulgate  quality"),  but  it 
is  certainly  possible  to  require  measures  that  could  lead  to  an  improvement  in 
quality,  and  it  is  imperative  that  labels  be  required  to  be  explicit,  clearly 
informative,  and  wholly  truthful. 

The  geographical  problem  --  the  task  of  delineating  the  grape- 
-wing  areas  --  will  undoubtedly  be  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with.     It  will 
r.obably  take  several  years.     In  Europe,  vintners  logged  many  decades  of  experi- 
mentation to  find  the  best  combinations  of  grape  varieties,  microclimates  and 
,  .-.i  I   types.     When  the  French  began  to  write  their  regulations,   they  knew  a  lot 


more  about  what  grapes  grew  and  ripened  best  in  what  places  than  we  do  in  the 
United  States  now.     But,  the  necessary  information  can  be  collected,  and  we 
must  find  the  best  way  to  do  it. 

I  strongly  recommend  that  the  panel  of  individuals  selected  to 
oversee  the  assignment  of  geographical  boundaries  and  the  grape  varieties 
allowed  to  be  grown  in  them  be  appointed  by,  and  be  answerable  only  to,  the 
BATF.    My  reasoning  is  twofold:     First,  the  authority  should  be  federally-  and 
not  state-controlled,  because  there  is  less  likelihood  that  it  would  be  perverted 
by  local  political  and  financial   interests.     And  second,  the  BATF  should  be  the 
controlling  agency  because  it  is  more  equipped  to  handle  the  job,   in  terms  of 
both  manpower  and  specific  oenological  expertise,  than,  say,  the  FDA  or  USDA. 

I  believe  the  panel,  or  board,  should  contain  an  odd  number  of 
members,  with  the  balance  of  power  being  held  by  BATF  staff  members.     The  rest 
of  the  panel  should  be  composed  of  equal  numbers  of  consumers,  wine  industry 
representatives,  and  recognized  experts   (university  professors  and  professional 
wine  tasters  and  writers,  for  example).     They  should  operate  on  the  basis  of 
majority  vote.     Hearings  should  be  held  in  various  grape-growing  localities  for 
the  purpose  of  listening  to  the  recommendations  of  the  growers  in  that  area 
about  the  compatibility  of  the  grape  varieties  with  the  land  and  climate  there. 
The  panel  would  digest  the  testimony  presented,  make  their  judgement,  and,  bit 
by  bit,  assemble  a  detailed  package  of  grapes  and  locales  for  presentation  to  the 
Director  of  BATF  for  approval.     After  announcement  and  solicitation  of  comments 
via  the  Federal  Register,   it  would  be  revised  if  necessary  and  promulgated. 

My  preference  would  be  for  a  system  of  appellations  of  origin 
graduated  on  at  least  three  levels:     areas  of  less  than  a  township  in  size, 
possibly  only    £  township  (3  mi.  X  3  mi.),  or  even  a  single  section  (one  sq.  mi.) 
county-sized  areas;  and  statewide,  or  perhaps  regional  delineation.     That  way, 


a  winemaker  could  get  his  grapes  from  wherever  he  liked,  just  so  he  labelled 
the  wine  accordingly.     I  mean  for  that  to  be  taken  literally  in  the  negative 
sense  as  well  as  in  the  direct  way  just  stated.     If,  through  some  disaster  at 
a  particular  vineyard,  there  is  no  Pinot  noi  r  one  year,  that  vineyard  should 
not  be  allowed  to  make  wine  from  grapes  bought  from  a  neighboring  vineyard — 
even  if  both  are  entirely  within  the  same  appellation--  unless  a  special  label 
which  details  the  true  origin  of  the  grapes  is  used.     "Doing  business  as..." 
labels  which  give  the  name  of  a  place  should  not  be  allowed  if  all  of  the  wine 
in  the  bottle  did  not  come  from  grapes  originating  in  the  place  named  i.n  the 
"doing  business  as..."  part  of  the  label.     If  there  are  two  place-names  on  the 
label,  one  for  the  appellation  and  one  for  the  name  of  the  vineyard,  both  should 
accurately  describe  the  contents  of  the  bottle.     The  public  should  not  be  mis- 
led by  ambiguous  labels.     This  system  is  essentially  voluntary.     Nothing  would  be 
forced  on  anybody;   instead,  every  producer  would  be  allowed  to  label  his  wine 
as  explicitly  as  he  could  justify. 

Meanwhile,  while  the  appellations  panel   is  at  work,  the  other  con- 
siderations affecting  the  quality  of  wine  could  already  have  been  established 
and  be  in  effect.     The  three  classes  or  grades  could  be  set  up  right  away  and  be 
waiting  for  the  geography  to  be  "plugged  in"  when  it's  ready.     The  highest  grade 
would  contain  the  highest  varietal  percent,  would  be  the  result  of  the  lowest 
yield  per  acre,  and  would  be  the  most  restricted  geographically.     For  example: 

Class  A:     100%  varietal  content  and  100%  from  a  given 

vintage  (if  a  year  is  given);  yield  of  no  more 
than  2.5  tons  of  grapes  per  acre;  restricted 
to  less  than  one  township  in  growing  area. 

>. 

Class  B:     Percentages  of  15%',  yield,  2.5  to  5.0  tons 
per  acre;  county-sized  areas. 

Class  C:    51%;  unlimited  yield;     state  or  regional  areas. 


Thus,  a  vintner  could  choose  the  kind  of  quality  he  thought  he 
could,  or  wanted  to,  produce.     If  he  aspired  to  the  highest  standards,  he 
could  prune  his  vines  to  produce  a  low  yield,  bottle  a  pure  varietal  wine,  and 
proudly  use  the  prestigious  name  of  his  locality  on  the  label.     The  presence 
of  the  highest  rating  of  quality,  the  Class  A,  also  on  the  label,  would  be  a 
coveted  bonus.     (Actually,  advertising  psychologists  would  probably  insist  on 
calling  the  grades,  Class  AAA,  Class  AA,  and  Class  A  --  like  milk  or  restaurants.) 
At  the  same  time,  the  consumer  could  tell  at  a  glance  what  kind  of  quality 
might  possibly  be  in  the  bottle.     The  public  would  eventually  learn  which  wines 
are  good  and  which  are  truly  excellent,  and  come  to  recognize  the  place-names, 
but  I  believe  that  an  explicit  classification  is  best. 

Now,  on  to  other  matters:    The  ingredients  and  processes  used  need 
to  be  controlled.     I  favor  the  compilation  of  a  list  of  materials  and  methods 
that  are  "approved"  for  winemaking.     For  example,  the  use  of  sulfur  dioxide  for 
inhibiting  unwanted  organisms,  "fining"  wi th  bentonite,  the  addition  of  chalk 
or  tartaric  acid  for  pH  balance,  etc.,  are  well-established  techniques  in  wine 
production.     Listing  materials  and  methods  like  these  on  the  label  should  not  be 
required.     All  substances  not  on  the  list  should  be  prohibited.     Penalties  for 
non-compliance  with  this  requirement  should  be  severe,  even  if  the  material  in 
question  is  innocuous,  or  its  presence  is  accidental. 

There  should  be  a  mechanism  by  which  additions  to  the  "approved" 
list  could  be  made.     Naturally,  all  approved  substances  should  be  safe  for 
human  consumption.     The  Food  Additives  Regulations  (21  CFR  Part  121)  could  be 
relied  upon  for  approval  of  substances  from  the  safety  point  of  view.     In  additior 
to  being  safe,  it  should  also  be  required  that  the  use  of  the  material  is 
necessary  for  the  intended  purpose,  and  that  its  use  will  not  impair  the  quality 
of  the  wine  relative  to  some  other  parameter,  before  it  achieves  the  status 
of  being  "approved"  for  winemaking. 


If  it  should  come  to  pass  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
loses  jurisdiction  over  wines  and  spirits,  which  is  a  possibility,  the  BATF 
should  prepare  new  regulations  regarding  "good  manufacturing  practices."  I 
realize  that  there  are  already  regulations  prohibiting  the  use  of  things  like 
asbestos  filters,  heavy  metals,  most  pesticides,    and    some  plastics  in  wine 
production,  but  if  Congress  strips  the  FDA  of  authority  over_wine,  there  is  a 
likelihood  of  confusion  if  the  new  BATF  regulations  are  not  complete. 

To  summarize:     I  propose  the  establishment,  by  the  BATF,  of  a 
panel  of  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  delineating  a  graduated  system  of 
appellations  of  origin.     At  the  same  time,  a  schedule  of  classifications  based 
on  the  size  of  the  growing  area,  the  varietal  percent,  and  the  yield  should  be 
promulgated,  subject  to  the  eventual  addition  of  the  goegraphic  component  when 
available.     Finally,  a  package  including  a  list  of  materials  and  methods 
approved  for  winemaking,  a  mechanism  for  additions  to  the  list,  a  section 
regarding  "good  manufacturing  practices"  and  a  commitment  to  vigorous  prose- 
cution for  non-compliance  should  be  compiled. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION 

April  20,  1975 


ON  APRIL  8TH,   1976,  THE  CEBF  CALLED  A  MEETING  OF- GRAPE  GROWERS 
REPRESENTING  ALL  31  GRAPE  GROWING  COUNTIES   III  CALIFORNIA.     AT  THIS 
MEETING  THE  FOLLOWING  PROPOSAL  WAS  ADOPTED  UNANIMOUSLY. 

PROPOSAL  ■ 

WE  PROPOSE  A  FIVE  POINT  CRITERIA  WHICH  MUST  BE  SATISFIED  IF 
AN  APPELLATION  OF  ORIGIN  APPLICATION  IS  TO  EE  GRANTED.  THE  SPECIFIC 
CHANGES  TO  BE  MADF  TO  27  CFR  PART  4R ;   4i10_MEAN I NG_OF_TERMS : 
1.     APPELLATION  OF  ORIGIN: 

MEANS   (A)  FOR  DOMESTIC  WINE;   1)  THE  UNITED  STATES,   2)   A  STATE, 

3)  A  COUNTY,   4)  A  REGION  OR  PLACE  WITHIN  A  STATE  PRECISELY  DEFINED 

BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  BOUNDARIES  AND  FORMERLY  ESTABLISHED  BY  THF  BAT  F 

FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  GROWING  FRUIT  OR  OTHER  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  USFD 

IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  WINE;  OR   (B )   FOR  FOREIGN  WINES;   1)   A  COUNTRY,  ■ 

2)   A  STATE,  PPOVINCV  OR  SIMILAR  SUBDIVISION  OF  A  COUNTRY  OR  3)  AM 

AREA  OR  REGION  WITHIN  A  COUNTRY  RECOGNIZED  IY  THAT  COUNTRY  FOB  THE 

PURPOSE  OF  GROWING  FRUIT  OR  OTHER  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  USED 

IN  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  WINE. 

VITICULTURAL  AREA  MEANS    (A)  FOR  DOMESTIC  WINES;   1)   A  STATE,   2)  A 
COUNTY,   3)  A  REGION  OR  PLACE  WITHIN  A  STATE  PRECISELY  DEFINED  BY 
GEOGRAPHICAL  BOUNDARIES  AND  FORMERLY  ESTABLISHED  BY  THE  BATF  FOR 
THE  PURPOSE  OF  GROWING  FRUIT  OR  OTHER  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  USED  IN 
THE  PRODUCTION  OF  WINE  OR   (B)   FOR  FOREIGN  WINF;   1)   A  STATE, 
PROVINCE  OR  SIMILAR  SUBDIVISION  OF  A  COUNTRY  OR  2)   AN  AREA  OR  REGION 
WITHIN  THAT  COUNTRY  RECOGNIZED  BY  THAT  COUNTRY  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  0^ 
GROWING  FRUIT  OR  OTHER  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  USED  IN  THE  PRODUCTION 
OF  WINE,   3)   A  PLACE  OR  REGION  WITHIN  A  STATE   (4.10(F)(4))  SHALL 
BE  ENTITLED  TO  AN  APPELLATION  OF  ORIGIN  AND  SHALL  3E  DESIGNATED  A 
VITICULTURAL  AREA    (4.10(0) (3))   IF   (1)   ITS  NAME  IS  HISTORICALLY 
.KNOWN  AND  IN  LOCAL,  FAITHFUL  AND  CONSTANT  USAGE;    (2)    ITS  BOUNDARIES 
FOLLOW  NATURAL  GEOGRAPHIC  FEATURES  WHICH  OUTLINE  AN  AREA  OF  SUBSTAN- 
TIALLY RELATED  GROWING  CONDITIONS;    (3)   ITS  BOUNDARIES  IRCLUDF 
COMMERCIALLY  PRODUCING   VINEYARDS;    (4)  A  MAJORITY  OF  THE  VINEYARD 
PARCEL  OWNERS  OF  THE  NEXT  LARGEST  POLITICAL  SUBDIVISION  WHICH  IN- 
CLUDES THE  SUBJECT  PLACE  OR  REGION  SUPPORT  THE  GRANTING  OF  THE 
APPELLATION;    (5)   A  MAJORITY  OF  THE  BONDED  WINERY  OWNERS  LOCATED  IN 
THE  NEXT  LARGEST  POLITICAL  SUBDIVISION,  WHICH  INCLUDES  THE  SUBJECT 
PLACE  OR  REGION,  SUPPORT  THE  GRANTING  OF  THE  APPELLATION. 

ASY- PERSON  OP  ORGANIZATION  DESIRING  TO  ESTABLISH  APPELLATION 
OF  ORIGIN  WOULD  SUBMIT  AN  APPLICATION  STATING   HIS  FACTS  AND  ASSER- 
TIONS REGARDING  THIS  CRITERIA  ALONG  WITH  OTHER  REQUIRED  DOCUMENTA- 
TION  (SEF  BELOW)  TO  THE  DIRECTOR,   BATE,   AND  REQUEST  A  PUBLIC  HEAR- 
ING AND  FINDING  OF  FACT  ON  HIS  APPLICATION.     THE  BATF  DIRECTOR 
WOULD  ASSIGN  THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW  JUDGE  FOR  ALCO-IOL  AND  TOBACCO 
MATTERS  TO  HOLD  A  PUBLIC  HEARING  WITHIN  90  DAYS  OF  RECEIPT  OF  THE 
APPLICATION.     THE  DESIGNATED  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW  JUDGE  (HEARING 
OFFICER)  MUST  HOLD  THE  PUBLIC  HEARING   IN  A  PLACE  LOCAL  TO  THE  APPEL- 
LATION OF  ORIGIN  AND  WITHIN  30  DAYS  AFTER  THE  HEARING  MAKES  A 
FINDING  OF  FACT  AS  TO  WHETHER  THE  CRITERIA  HAS  BEEN  SATISFIED. 
THE  DIRECTOR,   BATF,   WOULD  APPROVE  OR  DENY  THE  APPELLATION  OF 
ORIGIN  APPLICATION  BASED  ON  THIS   FINDING  OF  F ACT.     IF  THE  CRITERIA 
HAS  BEEN  SATISFIED,   THE  BATF  WOULD  GRANT  THE  APPLICATION  AND 
DESIGNATE  THE  APPELLATION  OF  ORIGIN. 


IN  THEIR  PROPOSED  PULE  MAKING,  THE  BATF  HAS  ASSERTED  THAT 
IT  HAS  INSUFFICIENT  KNOWLEDGE  WITH  WHICH  TO  MAKE  THE  APPELLATION  OF 
ORIGIN  DECISIONS.     FURTHER,  FEDERAL  ADVISORY   COMMITTEE  ACT  INTER- 
PRETATION COULD  DETERMINE  THAT  THE  INNER  ACTION  OF  THE  EATF  AND 
APPELLATION  OF  ORIGIN  CONSTITUTED  A  MEETING  OF  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES. 
TO  ASSIST  THE  BATF  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW  JUDGE  IN  HIS  APPELLATION  OF 
ORIGIN  APPLICATION  DELIBERATION  AS  WELL  AS  SATISFY  THE  REQUIREMENTS 
OF  THE  FEDERAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ACT,   WE  SUGGEST,  THAT  9  ADDITIONAL 
PERSONS,   ASSIST  THE  BATF  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW  JUDGE  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
HEARING  PROCESS  AND  IN  MAKING  HIS  FINDINGS  OF  FACT.     THESE  3  PERSONS 
WOULD  ASSUME  AN  ADVISORY  CAPACITY  ON  THE  9  PERSON  PANEL  CHAIRED  BY 
THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW  JUDGE. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  APPELLATION  OF  ORIGIN  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  WOULD 
BE:     ONE  BATF  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW  JUDGE  OR  HEARING  OFFICER;  ONE  PUBLIC 
CONSUMER  REPRESENTATIVE;  ONE  AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION-  SERVICE  FARM  AD- 
VISOR  (OP  GRAPE  EXPERT  ON  HIS  STAFF)   FOR  THE  SUBJECT  OF  APPFLLATION 
OF  ORIGIN  AREA;   THREE  GRAPE  GROWERS  FROM  APPFLLATION  OF  ORIGIN  AREA 
(IF  POSSIBLE)  OR  THE  IMMEDIATELY  SURROUNDING  AREA;  TOTAL  COMMITTEE 
OF  NINE  PEOPLE. 

THE  BATF  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW  JUDGE  ASSIGNED  TO  APPELLATION  OF 
ORIGIN  MATTERS   WOULD  BE  THE  SAME  PERSON  THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
WE  ARE  THUS  ASSURED  OF  IMPORTANT  CONTINUITY  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 
EFFICIENCY.     THE  NATIONAL  APPELLATION  OF  ORIGIN  WORK  LOAD  SHOULD 
NOT  OVERBURDEN  ONE  INDIVIDUAL  WITH  SIGNIFICANT  OTHER  DUTIES.  IN 
CALIFORNIA,  THE  MAJOR  WINE  GROWING  AND  APPELLATION  OF  ORIGIN  STATE. 
AFTER  MANY  YEARS  OF  SOMEWHAT  LAX  NON-COUNTY  APPELLATION  OF  ORIGIN 
REGULATIONS,  THEPE  CURRENTLY  EXISTS  ONLY  KIKE  NON-COUNTY  APPELLA- 
TIONS OF  ORIGIN.     IN  ALL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,   THERE  ARE  ONLY  15 
NON-COUNTY  APPELLATIONS  OF  ORIGIN.     1  HE  PERFECTION  OF  ALL  FXIS71HC 
NON-COUNTY  APPELLATIONS  OF  ORIGIN  WOULD  REQUIRF  LITTLE  MORE  THAN  ONE 
HEAPING  PER  MONTH  FOR  ONE  YEAR. 

THE  BATE  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW  JUDGE  WOULD  APPOINT  ONE  PUBLIC  CON- 
SUMER REPRESENTATIVE  FOR  EACH  STATE  FROM  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  INTER- 
ESTED ORGANIZATIONS  AND  INDIVIDUALS. 

ANY  GRAPE  GROWER  OR  VINTNER  ORGANIZATION  OR  INDIVIDUAL  WITHIN 
THE  APPFLLATION  AREA  MAY  RECOMMEND  THE  GRAPE  GROWER  AND  VINTNEF 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE.     THE  BATF  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW  JUDGE  WOULD 
APPOINT  THE  GRAPE  GROWER  AND  VINTNER  MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE. 

•   THE  PUBLIC  COMMITTEE  HEARINGS  WOULD  HAVE  THE  PURPOSE  OF  SOLICIT- 
ING PERTINENT  COMMENT  FROM  ALL  AFFECTED  PARTIES    (VINTNERS,  GROWERS, 
WHOLESALERS,  RETAILERS,   CONSUMERS  ,   GOVERNMENT  OFFICIALS,   ETC.)  RE- 
GARDING THE  CRITERIA  AND,   IN  DOING  SO,   DETERMINE  IF  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  THE  APPELLATION  OF  ORIGIN  WOULD  BE  IN  THE  CONSUMERS   INTEREST.  T3E 
APPELLATION  OF  ORIGIN  SHOULD  BE  MEANINGFUL  TO  THE  CONSUMING  PUBLIC. 
IT  SHOULD  NOT  CREATE  CONFUSION.     IT  SHOULD  TEND  TO  ELIMINATE  THE 
POSSIBILITY  OF  DECEPTION  AND  FOSTER  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  STANDARDS 
OF  WINE  QUALITY  AND  PERSONALITY  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE  APPELLATION. 

TO   INITIATE  THE  PROCESS  AND  APPLY  FOR  AN  APPELLATION  OF  ORIGIN, 
THE  APPLICANT  MUST  SUBMIT   (1)   INDIVIDUAL  STATEMENTS  OF  FACT  SUPPORTING 
HIS  KNOWLEDGE  AND  OPINION  REGARDING  EACH  OF  THE  FIVE  CRITERIA. 

(2)  A  U.S.   GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY    (U.S.G.A.)   MAP  OF  SUCH  SCALE  THAT  THE 
PHYSICAL  EFATURFS  OF  THE  APPELLATION  AREA  AND  SURROUNDINGS  ARE  READILY 
RECOGNIZABLE.     THE  MAP  SHALL  BE  OF  SUFFICIENT  SCOPE  TO  PLACE  THE 
SUBJECT   AREA  IN  REASONABLE  PERSPECTIVE  TO  ITS  GENERAL  AREA. 

(3)  STATEMENT  DESCRIBING  THE  SURROUNDING  AREA  IN  GENERAL,  DEFINING 
ITS  SOILS,  PES  CP  I  El    G  ITS  MAJOR  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  AND  GEOGRAPHIC 
FEATURES  AND  RELATING  ITS  HISTORICAL  AND  CURRENT  RELATIONSHIP  AND 


IN  THEIR  PROPOSED  RULE  MAKING,  THE  BATF  PAS  ASSERTED  T 'I AT 
IT  HAS  INSUFFICIENT  KNOWLEDGE  WITH  WHICH  TO  MAKE  f  HE  APPELLATION  OF 
ORIGIN  DECISIONS.     FURTHER ,  FEDERAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ACT  INTER- 
PRETATION COULD  DETERMINE  THAT  THE  INNER  ACTION  OF  THE  BATE  AND 
APPELLATION  OF  ORIGIN  CONSTITUTED  A  MEETING  OF  ADVISORY  COMKITTEFS . 
TO  ASSIST  THE  BATF  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW  JUDGE  IN  HIS  APPELLATION  OF 
ORIGIN  APPLICATION  DELIBERATION  AS  WELL  AS  SATISFY  THE  REQUIREMENTS 
OF  THE  FEDERAL  APVISORY  COMMITTEE  ACT,   WE  SUGGEST,  THAT  3  ADDITIONAL 
PERSONS,   ASSIST  THE  BATF  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW  JUDGE  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
HEARING  PROCESS  AND  IN  MAKING  HIS  FINDINGS  OF  FACT.     THESE  3  PERSONS 
WOULD  ASSUME  AN  ADVISORY  CAPACITY  ON  THE  9  PERSON  PANEL  CHAIRED  BY 
THE  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW  JUDGE. 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  APPELLATION  OF  ORIGIN  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  WOULD 
BE:     ONE  BATF  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW  JUDGE  OR  HEARING  OFFICER;   ONE  PUBLIC 
CONSUMER  REPRESENTATIVE;  ONE  AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION- SERVICE  FARM  AD- 
VISOR  (OR  GRAPE  EXPERT  ON  HIS  STAFF)   FOR  THE  SUBJECT  OF  APPFLLATION 
OF  ORIGIN  AREA;   THREE  GRAPE  GROWERS  FROM  APPELLATION  OF  ORIGIN  APEA 
(IF  POSSIBLE)  OR  THE   IMMEDIATELY  SURROUNDING  AREA;  TOTAL  COMMITTEE 
OF  NINE  PEOPLE. 

THE  BATF  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW  JUDGE  ASSIGNED  TO  APPELLATION  OF 
ORIGIN  MATTERS  WOULD  BE  THE  SAME  PERSON  THROUGHOUT  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
WE  ARE  THUS  ASSURED  OF  IMPORTANT  CONTINUITY  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 
EFFICIENCY.     THE  NATIONAL  APPELLATION  OF  ORIGIN  WORK  LOAD  SHOULD 
NOT  OVERBURDEN  ONE  INDIVIDUAL  WITH  SIGNIFICANT  OTHER  DUTIES.  IN 
CALIFORNIA,  THE  MAJOR  WINE  GROWING  AND  APPELLATION  OF  ORIGIN  STATE, 
AFTER  MANY  YEARS  OF  SOMEWHAT  LAX  NON-COUNTY  APPELLATION  OF  OPICIN 
REGULATIONS,  TUEPE  CURRENTLY   EXISTS  ONLY  NIKE  NON-COUNTY  APPFT.M- 
TIONS  OF  ORIGIN.     IN  ALL  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,   THERE  ARE  0*U  In 
NON-COUNTY  APPELLATIONS  OF  ORIGIN.     I  HE  PERFECTION  OF  ALL  FXISTING 
NON-COUNTY  APPELLATIONS  OF  ORIGIN  WOULD  REOUIRF  LITTLE  MOPE  THAN  ONE 
HEARING  PER  MONTH  FOR  ONE  YEAR. 

THE  BATF  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW  JUDGE  WOULD  APPOINT  ONE  PUBLIC  CON- 
SUMER REPRESENTATIVE  FOR  EACH  STATE  FROM  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  INTER- 
ESTED ORGANIZATIONS  AND  INDIVIDUALS. 

ANY  GRAPE  GROWER  OR  VINTNER  ORGANIZATION  OR  INDIVIDUAL  WITHIN 
THE  APPELLATION  AREA  MAY  RSCOMMFND  THE  GRAPE  GROWER  AND  VINTNE? 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE.     THE  BATE  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW  JUDGE  WOULD 
"APPOINT  THE  GRAPE  GROWER  AND  VINTNER  MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE. 

•   THE  PUBLIC  COMMITTEE  HEARINGS  WOULD  HAVE  THE  PURPOSE  OF  SOLICIT- 
ING PERTINENT  COMMENT  FROM  ALL  AFFECTED  PARTIES    ( V INTNFRS  ,  GROWERS, 
WHOLESALERS ,  RETAILERS,  CONSUMERS  ,  GOVERNMENT  OFFICIALS,  ETC.)  RE- 
GARDING THE  CRITERIA  AND,   IN  DOING  SO,  DETERMINE  IF  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  THE  APPELLATION  OF  ORIGIN  WOULD  BE  IN  THE  CONSUMERS   INTEREST.  THE 
APPELLATION  OF  ORIGIN  SHOULD  BE  MEANINGFUL  TO  THE  CONSUMING  PUBLIC. 
IT  SHOULD  NOT  CREATE  CONFUSION.     IT  SHOULD  TEND  TO  ELIMINATE  THE 
POSSIBILITY  OF  DECEPTION  AND  FOSTER  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  STANDARDS 
OF  WINE  QUALITY  AND  PERSONALITY  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE  APPELLATION. 

TO  INITIATE  THE  PROCESS  AND  APPLY  FOR  AN  APPELLATION  OF  ORIGIN, 
THE  APPLICANT  MUST  SUBMIT   (1)    INDIVIDUAL  STATEMENTS  OF  FACT  SUPPORTIMG 
HIS  KNOWLEDGE  AND  OPINION  REGARDING  EACH  OF  THE  FIVE  CRITERIA. 

(2)  A  U.S.  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY    (U.S.G.A.)   MAP  OF  SUCH  SCALE  THAT  THE 
PHYSICAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  APPELLATION  AREA  AND  SURROUNDINGS  ARE  READILY 
RECOGNIZABLE.     THE  MAP  SHALL  BE  OF  SUFFICIENT  SCOPE  TO  PLACE  THE 
SUBJECT  AREA  IN  REASONABLE  PERSPECTIVE  TO  ITS  GENERAL  AREA. 

(3)  STATEMENT  DESCRIBING  THE  SURROUNDING  AREA  IN  GENERAL,  DEFINING 
ITS  SOILS,  DESCRIL!    G  ITS  MAJOR  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  AND  GEOGRAPHIC 
FEATURES. AND  RELATING  ITS  HISTORICAL  AND  CURRENT  RELATIONSHIP  AND 
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IMPORTANCE  TO  THE  WINE  INDUSTRY,      (4)  A  LIST  OF  AT L  ASSFSSnPS ' 
VINEYARD  PARCELS   (PARCELS  TAXED  AS  VINEYARDS)   BY  PAPCELNUMBFR  A^D 
REGISTERED  OWNER,   IN  THE  NEXT  LARGEST  POLITICAL  SUBDI VISION  IN  MUn 
THE  DELINEATED  APPELLATION  REGION  OR  PLACE  IS  I  OCA TED       (5  )   AT  1ST 
OF  ALL  ASSESSORS'  VINEYARD  PARCELS  EY  PARCEL  NUMBER  AND  "EGISTVRvn 
OWNER  TO  EE  INCLUDED  IN  THE  DESIRED  APPELLATION  OF  ORIGIN  AREA 
i£LATLIST  0F  ALL  B0NMD  WINERIES  AND  THEIR  REGISTERED  OWNEPS   1%  T»tv 
NEXT  LARGEST  POLITICAL  SUBDIVISION  IN  WHICH  THE  DELI NZATFDAPPEI LA- 
TION  REGION  OR  PLACE  IS   LOCATED.      (7)   A  LIST  OF  ALL  BONDED  WINERIES 

OF  OR  IG  IN  Am!"""  °WSERS  T°  £E  L0CATED  IK  THE         I  RED  AP  PELL  AT  ION 

WITH  REGARD  TO  EXISTING  APPELLATIONS  OF  ORIGIN  P^ES^RTIY  IV 
AND  APPROVED  FOR  LABELING,   BUT  WHICH  DO  NOT   CORRESPOND  TO  COUNTIES 
^L5?0ULD  EE  GRANDFATHERED.     SUCH  APPELLATIONS  MUST  BE  DEFINED  BY 
RECOGNIZABLE  GEOPHYSICAL  BOUNDARIES  AND  INCLUDE  VI NFYAPD  PAR^EI 
ASSESSOR  NUMBERS  WITHIN  THREE  YEARS. 


SCOTT  MORSE,   COMMODITY  SPECIALIST,   CALIFORNIA  FARM  BUREAU 
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The  New  Hampshire  Association  of  Grape  Growers 
is  an  affiliated  division  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Horticultural  Society 


The  following  excerpt  from  the  1969  Journal 
relate  to  the  first  five  pioneering  years  of 
New  Hampshire's  new  agricultural  industry  - 
Grapes 
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PIONEERING  OI:  GRAPE  CULTURE  AND  A 
WINE  INDUSTRY  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


The  history  of  the  grape,  and  its  natural  by  product  -  wine,  is  as 
old  as  the  story  of  man,  and  is  mentioned  innumerably  in  the  Bible. 
It  was  Noah  who  was  recorded  as  having  planted  vineyards  and  recognized 
grapes  as  one  of  the  foods  of  man.  The  juice  of  these  grapes  turned 
naturally  into  wine  and  in  early  history,  historians  have  described  varieties 
of  grapes,  listed  types  of  wines  and  offered  instructions  for  our  earliest 
viticulture  in  training,  caring  for,  and  pruning  of  the  vine. 

I  need  not  elaborate,  then,  on  the  growth  of  viticulture  and  the 
associated  growth  of  the  wine  industry  on  a  world  wide  basis.  The 
romance  of  this  industry  is  known  and  felt  by  us  all,  and  people  today 
travel  to  all  areas  of  the  world's  vineyards  and  to  taste  of  their  wines. 

This  business  is  of  international  importance;  providing  a  livelihood 
for  some  35  million  people  throughout  the  world.  More  than  27 
million  acres  of  the  earth's  surface  are  planted  in  vines  and  in  1964,  the 
world's  ha,  vest  was  seven  billion  334  million  U.S.  wine  gallons 
(7,344,148,110) 

In  our  own  United  States,  California  is  first  with  over  500,000 
beaming  acres,  yielding  over  3  million  tons  of  grapes,  her  #1  fruit  crop. 
New  York  tanks  second  in  grape  and  wine  production;  there,  grape 
acreage  represents  approximately  35,000  acres  and  some  ninety  to  over 
100,000  tons  are  processed  annually.  The  wine  industry  alone  in  New 
York  State  has  gross  revenues  of  over  $100,000,000  annually. 

This  then  was  our  challenge,  for,  from  observations  and  data 
compiled  early  in  1963  and  1964,  and  from  the  results  achieved  from 
our  preliminary  testing  of  our  first  vineyard  plantings  in  Meredith 
and  Gilford,  New  Hampshire,  we  felt  that  there  could  be  a  hope  for 
the  growing  of  grape  and  for  wine  making  on  a  commercial  level  in 
New  Hampshire. 

Now,  some  5  to  6  years  later,  and  with  the  necessary  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  of  many  people  from  within  our  State  and  neighbor- 
ing states,  we  (and  by  that  I  mean  the  newly  organized  New  Hampshire 
Association  of  Grape  Growers)  proudly  report  that  we  have  brought 
some  8,500  vines  of  selected  choice  varieties  covering  some  13  acres 
in  our  New  Hampshire  Lakes  Region  and  neighboring  counties  through 
four  typically  severe  New  Hampshire  winters  with  lowest  sub-zero 
temperatures  of  -18°  to  24°F.  We  found  only  normal  tip  and  cane 
kill. and  with  sufficient  fruitful  buds  intact  to  ripen  a  normal  ciop  for 
its  particular  variety.  By  May  of  this  year  an  additional  8,000  grapes 


acres  within  this  five-year  period. 

„,„  be  rnodes,.  we  pun  » ^ut.  ,„a.  and  .ha 
New  Hampshire  history.  In  lact' "''"'„„ 0  „U|        developed  from 

a  dream  to  a  reality.  With  a  now  n     '  growers  and  both 

we  Hope  to  interest  an  ^ng^by  n  prepared  to 

our  Association  and  County  bxtertoi     »        mcchanica|  harvesting, 
provide  available  data  which  now  can  ,  c  u     mcch an  ^ 
thanks  to  the  experimental  pioneering  efforts  of  our 
York  vineyards. 

Hampshire  regions  on  selected  sues  were  no    gdican. .  O  ^ 

„  „ss  log.ea,  Ihere.orc. 
practices  (or  grape  growing,  as  owhnetf  "  «"       ^  „ 

University,  and  authored  i  y  rre  jomkins,  the  latter  two 

Dr.  Ne,son  Shaulis.  Dr.  John  D,  ohn  Tc>m  ^  .$  ^  ^  _ 

gentlemen  whom  we  have  the  P'™  Hampshire.  Our  own 

3rd  Annual  Small  Fru.t  ^J^^J^  natfe.  ,00.  been  a  tre- 
Professors  at  the  Univers,  y  0 1  New  "'^Vsuthe.land.  Dr.  Avery 
mendous  help -Dr.  Russell  EggertDrDougUs  (Kclly)  Langer, 

Rich,  and  lastly  from  the  Extensio n  Se rv.ee  D    C       I  ^  ^ 

wh0m  we  have  called  upon  many  tmei^P^Jlnd  t0  our  Soil 

'  and  their  land,  and  have  faith  in  our  project. 

tr,  make  clear  that  there  are  no  short  cuts 
T"*'"^"   e  e  cf  hard  work  ahead  and  w.  are 

•  rrs^  - -  -  - 

a  new  industry  into  being  from  within  our  State. 

Address  by  John  Canepa  at  Third  Annua, 
Small  Fruit  Meeting,  March  27,  1  Jba, 
Concord 
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A  GRAPE  VARIETY  SUMMARY 

By  John  Canepa 

Re:  Belknap  County  Experimental  Study  of 
Commercial  Grape  Growing 

TYPES  &  VARIETIES  UNDER  TESTS  AND  PLANTED  IN 
N.  H. 

1.  Vinifera  —  "Old  World  Grapes"  or  those  grapes  grown  for 
centuries  in  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  mostly  for 
processing  into  wine. 

A  -  Johanusbcrg  Reisling  White  grape     )  , 

B  -  Pmot  Chardonait,  White  (Champagne)  piantings 

SraPe  '  at  present 

C- Muscat  Ottonel,  (Red  Muscat)  )  l 

2.  American  or  Native  Grapes  —  for  table  use,  for  juice,  or 
jelly  making  and  for  wines. 

A.    Concord  Grape  and  hybrids  of  Concord. 

•1.    Buffalo  -  delightful  blue  black  eating  grape. 
*2.    Fredonia,  blue  black. 

°3.    Concord  Seedless,  small  seedless  grape  excellent 
for  table  or  jelly,  and  for  pies. 
■    4.    Van  Buren  -  Early  ripening  (Sept.  1)  blue  black 
Concord-like  flavor. 
"B.    Delaware  —  A  red  grape  delightful  for  table  and  used 
primarily  as  a  blend  for  a  New  York  State  Champagne. 
"C.    Diamond  —  A  white  grape,  hardy  and  excellent  as  a 
white  fragrant  dry  wine  and  for  use  as  a  blend  for 
champagne  making. 
°D.    Seneca  — White  table  grape. 
"E.    Himrod  —  White  table  grape  (seedless). 
°F.  •  Alden  —  Fragrant  Muscat-like  flavor  table  grape. 
°G.    Ives  —  Dark  colored  black  wine  grape. 
"  Major  plantings. 

3.  French  Hybrid  Grapes  (almost  exclusively  grown  for 
their  use  in  wine  making).  These  grapes  mostly  of  American 
and  European  parentage  offer  the  best  characteristics  of  both 
vigor  and  resistance  to  cold  and  disease,  plus  hints  of  delicious 
grape  flavor  without  the  strong  labrusca  (Concord  like  flavor 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
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of  the  American  Eastern  Crape).  These  grapes  make  wines 
resembling  the  better  wines  of  France  and  Europe. 

1.  Blue  Hybrids  -Red  Wine  making. 

°A.  Foch  —  Hardy  vigorous,  and  a  descendant  of  the 
Pinot  Noir,  the  premium  Burgundy  grape  of 
France.  This  grape  shows  promise  of  being  the 
backbone  of  our  Viticulture  program  in  N.  H.  for 
making  into  very  select  red  table  wine. 

°  B.    Seibel  9549  -  Red  table  wine. 

*C.    Seibel  10878  -  Light  red  table  wine. 

°D.    Seibel  13053  -  Early  red  for  table  wine. 

"E.    S.V.  5247  -  Rose  like  Alsatian  table  wine. 

0  F.    Seibel  7053  -  Red  table  wine. 

°C.    Ravat  244  -  Red  Table  wine. 

0  H.    Vidal  256  -  Red  table  wine. 
I.    Baco  No.  1  -  Limited  planting,  Red  table  wine. 

2.  White  Hybrids  -  For  white  wines,  dry  or  for  blending 
into  champagne. 

°A.    Seibel  5279  -  Early  ripening  neutral  white  wine. 
*  B.    Seibel  5276  -  Delightful  dry  white  table  wine. 
°C.    Ravat  51,  White  champagne  like  wine. 
D.    Seibel  4536. 
*  French  Hybrids  -  Backbone  of  a  wine  industry  at  com- 
mercial level  for  N.  H. 
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TOWNS  IN  THE  LAKES  REGION 
OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Town 

Page  number 

Alexandria 

12 

Alton-Alton  Bay 

77 

Ashland 

20 

Barnstead 

99 

Barrington 

98 

Bcimont 

14 

Bridgewater 

8 

B'isiol 

11 

Brook  field 

97 

Centre  Harbor 

40 

Eaxon 

97 

Effingham 

94 

Farmington 

98 

Franklin 

13 

Freedom 

94 

Gilford 

21 

Ciimanton 

15 

Hebron 

10 

Hill 

9 

Holderness 

16 

Laconia 

62 

Madison 

76 

Meredith 

83 

Middleton 

95 

Milton 

100 

Moultonboro 

71 

New  Durham 

98 

New  Hampton 

10 

North  field 

13 

Ossipee 

74 

Pittsfield 

15 

Plymouth 

12 

Rochester 

82 

Ru  mney 

12 

Sanbornton 

14 

Sandwich 

39 

Stratford 

98 

Tamworth 

75 

Tilton 

13 

Tuftonboro 

34 

V'aketield 

96 

Weirs  Beach 

58 

THE  LAKES  REGIOf1 

OF 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE 

THE  LAKES  REGION  ASSOCIATION 


Presented  before  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms 
(B.A.T.F.) 


1  the  Subject  of  Proposals  on  APPELLATION  OF  ORIGIN  and  ESTATE  BOTTLED 
or  Wine,  Amending  Title  27  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  Part  4. 


Testimony  of 

Patrick  W..  Fegan 

-Wine  Editor 
.CHICAGO  Magazine 

-Interested  and  En- 
lightened Consumer 


April  20,  1976 


Washington,  D.C. 


My  name  is  Patrick  W.  Fegan.     I  am  a  free-lance  writer  and  an 
interested  wine  consumer.     For  the  past  three  years  I  have  been  the 
V{  editor  of  CHICAGO  Magazine,  a  monthly  publication  in  which  my 
articles  concerning  wine  regularly  appear.     I  earn  my  income  solely 
from  such  writing,  lecturing,  teaching,  etc.  about  wine  and  wine 
spirits.     I  have  no  financial  connection  with  any  enterprise  which 
sells  or  markets  wine-related  products,  nor  am  I  contemplating  any 
such  connection. 

Along  with  a  transcript  of  ray  verbal  testimony,  I  would  like 
to  submit  three  other  pieces  of  testimony.     The  first  in  an  article, 
entitled  "Domestic  Bliss?",  that  I  wrote  for  and  which  appeared  in 
CHICAGO  (September,  1975).     A  second  piece  is  another  similar,  but 
more  comprehensive  article  of  mine,  entitled  "Should  We  Change  Our 
Wine  Laws?",  and  which  is  scheduled  to  appear  in  The  Friends  of  Wine 
mflf-azine   (May-June,  1976  issue).     Both  of  these  articles  relate  to 
the  issues  at  hand  as  well  as  other  wine-law  related  Issues.     A  third 
piece  of  written  testimony  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  wrote  to  a  Mr. 
Donald  Royce ,  of  this  bureau.     It  outlines  my  thoughts  and  suggestions 
pertaining  to  the  issues  before  us  today,  as  well  as  to  those  issues 
that  will  most  certainly  confront  us  in  the  near  future.     I  respect- 
fully submit  them  for  the  record. 

ON  THE  MATTER  OF  APPELLATIONS  OF  ORIGIN  AND  VITICULTURAL  AREAS 
I  have  divided  this  matter  into  two' parts:  the  one  part  concerns  it- 
self with  delimiting  viticultural  areas  no  smaller  than  a  "county... 
or  a  region  or  place  within  a  state  which  has  been  formally  recognized 
by  the  state ....  etc . "  (Notice  #280,  relating  to  27  CFR  4:10);  the 
second  part  involves  determining  the  Identity  of  the  final  authority 
j     ielimiting  such  areas,  or  such  larger  areas. 


One: "It  is  my  sincere  hope  that,  whoever  has  final  control  over  de- 
limiting officially  the  appellations  of  origin  and  the  vitlcultural 
a*eas,  whether  local  or  federal  agencies,  will  consider  areas  and 
appellations  smaller  than  the  smallest  area  now  being  proposed, 
such  as  Napa  County,  or  that  other  "region  or  place  within  a  State..." 
etc.,  such  as  the  Napa  Valley. 

Within  these  two  aforementioned  larger  wine-growing  areas  of 
California  are  fairly  many  dissimilar  tracts  of  land.     These  tracts 
of  land  may  have  nothing  in  common  with  one  another  save  that  they 
form  such  a  political  entity,  known  as  a  county.     The  area  commonly 
referred  to  in  wine-literature  as  the  Napa  Valley  stretches  some  28 
miles  along  Highway  29  from  the  town  of  Calistoga  in  the  north  to 
Just  south  of  the  town  of  Napa  itself.  Napa  County  stretches  some  50 
or  so  miles  long  and  some  20  to  25  miles  wide— over  2000  square  miles 
of  land,     within  both  the  valley  and  the  county  are  many  smaller 
^,as  affected  by  dissimilar  conditions  such  as  a  greater  or  lesser 
protection  from  winds,  different  chemical  and  physical  compositions 
of  the  soils,  distance  from  or  proximity  to  a  body  of  water,  the 
various  and  different  aspects  of  the  lands,  such  as  a  more  or  less 
steep  slope,  etc.     Multiply  these  differences  by  a  factor  of  the  num- 
ber and  type  of  grape  varieties  plan ted, and  the  combinations  for 
the  possibilities  of  differing  wine  types  is  almost  infinite. 

In  France,  within  the  departement,  or  state,  known  as  Cote  d'Or, 

there  are  likewise  many  individual  and  dissimilar  plots  of  land. 

/ 

Many  of  them  — ranging  in  size  from  the  4.5  acres  of  the  Romanee- 
Contl  vineyard  to  the  125  acres  of  the  Clos  de  Vougeot  a  mile  away — 
have  their  own  precisely  delimited  and  legally  defined  appellations 
p£  origin.     In  the  thirty  odd  mile-long  strip  of  vineyards  known  as 
the  Cote  de  Beaune  and  the  Cote  de  Nuits,  colloquially  referred  to 
as  "Burgundy",  there  are  over  60  separate  appellations  of  origin 
that  are  recognized  and  protected. 


The  French  did  not  assign  and  recognize  these  appellations  and 
the  restrictions  imposed  upon  them  by  whim.     They  assigned  and  recog- 
r^zed  them  after  years  of  research,  years  of  trial  and  error,  and 
years  of  co-operation  with  the  local  people.     They  —the  French  gov- 
ernment— were  perceptive  enough  to  know  that  Henri* s  wines,  from 
grapes  grown  on  a  certain  hillside,  were  usually  better  than,  or  at 
least  preferable  to  year  in  and  year  out., those  wines  of  his  neighbor, 
Jean-Claude,  an  equally  competent  winemaker  with  holdings  100  yards 
away.     And  the  French  were  wise  enough  to  acknowledge  nature's  phe- 
nomenon and  to  recognize  and  protect  it  legally.     The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  smaller  viticultural  areas  of  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, etc.     The  governments  of  those  countries  recognized  the  fickle- 
ness of  nature;  and  they  have  learned  to  respect  and  benefit  from  the 
unique  products  that  nature  offers  in  one  relatively  small  spot  as 
opposed  to  another. 

_    In  Bordeaux,  France,  in  a  wine-growing  area  comprising  some  A - f 
165,000  acres  of  officially  controlled  vineyards  (under  A.O.C.),  the 
government  recognizes  over  ^0  separate  appellation.     In  that  28 
mile  stretch  of  land  in  "burgundy"  mentioned  above  —from  Dijon  to 
just  beyond  the  small  town  of  Chagny — there  are  16,000  acres  under 
appellation  control,  incorporating,  as  I  said,  over  60  appellations. 
In  the  800,000  acre  Napa  County,  there  are  approximately  22,000  acres 
of  land  presently  devoted  to  vineyards.     In  Sonoma  County  there  are 
approximately  the  same  number  of  acres  devoted  to  the  vine.  We 
should  understand  the  vast  amounts  of  land  involved,  dissimilar  land, 
Involved  in  a  county  designation,  or  even  a  designation  as  large  as 
"Napa  Valley".  Let  us  therefore  leave  open  this  question  of  appellation 
no^  restricting  them  as  now  proposed. 

Many  would  assert,  in  response  to  this  suggestion,  that  there 


would  always  arise  the  problems  of  enforcement;  that  is,  there  are 
F,ruply  not  enough  people  from  ,say  B.A.T.F.'s  offices  assigned  to 
the  Napa  Valley,  to  faithfully  and  fairly  verify  the  contents  of  wines 
with  such  smaller  designations  on  their  labels.     It  is  much  easier 
and  much  more  feasible,  many  would  contend,  to  verify  the  wines  with 
county  and  larger  designations.     To  these  people  I  would  respond  that 
most  wine-makers,  for  their  own  purposes  of  identification,  already 
maintain  records  indicating  the  origins  of  their  grapes,  whether 
from  their  own  vineyards  or  from  other  growers.     It  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  otherwise.     The  grape  grower/farmer  also  keeps  records  of 
origin  as  does  the  grape-broker.     Both  realize,  for  instance,  that 
certain  plots  of  land,  handled  by  certain  individuals  will  yield  musts  of 
relatively  higher  sugar  and  acid  contents.     These  higher  sugar  and 
acid  levels  are  rewarded  by  higher  premiums  paid  for  the  grapes  at 
^:ir  sale  to  the  wlnemakers.     Does  it  seem  foolish  that  the  grower 
or  broker  would  not  learn  from  the  experience  with  this  certain  plot 
of  land  and  so  note  it  in  his  records?     Could  not  an  enforcement  a- 
gency  merely  cross-check  the  records  of  the  parties  involved  to 
verify  a  wine's  origin,  and  in  so  doing,  its  label?     It  does  not 
seem  too  high  a  price  to  pay  or  too  great  an  effort  to  undertake 
(checking  a  few  more  papers  while  the  agents  are  at  the  winery  or 
farm  anyway),  at  least  not  to  this  wine  consumer.     Fifty  years  down 
the  road  from  now  America's  wine  drinker$may  laugh  at  our  doubts  and 
questions  on  this  matter,  or  they  may  scorn  us  for  not  having  tried. 

Two:  The  second  part  of  the  matter  involving  appellations  of  origin 
is  the  question  of  in  what  body  should  the  power  of  defining  these 
l^peliations  reside,  the  states  in  question  or  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment.    On  this  point,  as  in  the  last,  we  can  leam  from  the  examples 


of  other  wine -producing  countries  of  the  world. 

The  French  have  a  reputation  for,   among  other  things,  producing 
fine  wines.     Through  a  combination  of  natural  and  human  factors  they 
have  succeeded  in  creating  and  maintaining  their  reputation  as  the 
preeminent  wine-growing  country  of  the  world.     We'  can  try  to  explain 
these  natural  factors  — the  climates,  the  soils,  the  grape  varieties, 
the  lay  of  the  lands,  etc.  and  the  combinations  thereof;  but  we  need 
merely  to  be  aware  of  the  varied  circ\imstances  surrounding  each  of 
the  major  regions  — Champagne,  Bordeaux,  etc. — and  to  taste  the  many 
different  wines  these  regions  yield  to  understand  th^s  natural  fac- 
tor. 

The  human  factor  is  a  little  more  complicated.     It  involves  the 
basic  processes  of  caring  for  the  vineyards  and  vineplants  through- 
out the  growing  season;  it  involves  the  harvesting  of  the  grapes  and 
tl^,  seemingly  carefree  but  nonetheless  methodical  vinification  pro- 
cesses; it  involves  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  finished  wine 
from  its  aging  in  cask,  vat,  tank,  etc.  to  the  bottling — and  many 
times  beyond  the  bottling.     These  human  interventions  with  nature 
are  but  a  few  aspects  of  the  human  factor;  other  aspects  are  the 
commercial  and  the  legal. 

The  public  relations  and  marketing  Job  performed  by  the  French 
on  behalf  of  their  home  grown  has  been  and  continues  to  be  incredib- 
ly successful.     The  image  of  the  quality  of  the  finer  French  wines  is 
indelibly  impressed  *n  the  minds  of  the  wine  drinking  public.     It  is 
enough  to  notice  how  many  French  wine  names  have  been  imitated — 
fraudulently  or  otherwise — by  the  other  wine  producing  countries  to 
un/er stand  the  effectiveness  of  this  p.r.  work  and  its  resulting 
image.     A  customer  does  not  usually  ask  for  "a  sparkling  wine",  he 
asks  for  "Champagne"!     He  does  not  normally  demand,  of  the  salesman, 
"I  want  a  good  wine",  he  says,  "Giv<*  me  a  Burgundy  (or  a  Chablls,  or 


of-  French  wine  at  all! 

But  can  we  seriously  maintain  that  p.r.  alone  accounts  for  the 
iir-^e  as  well  as  the  sizable  figures  for  French  wine  exports?  Is 
it  truly  all  form  and  no  substance?    Of  course  not,  as  any  student 
of  French  wine  laws  can  attest.     A  French  winemaker  can  give  me  ,  the 
consumer,  a  guarantee  of  authenticity  and,  to  a  large  degree,  a  guar- 
antee of  quality  when  he  sells  me  his  wine.     If  he  is  fortunate  e- 
hough  to  own  a  vineyard  in  one  of  the  more  highly  regarded  areas  of 
France,  he  can  take  his  bottle  of  wine  and  point  to  the  words  "appel- 
lation controlee"  on  the  label.     And  he  can  show  me  a  little  green 
slip  of  paper  to  back  up  the  words  on  the  label  and  the  wine  in  the 
bottle.     This  little  green  slip  of  paper  is  Issued  by  an  office 
with  the  power  of  the  French  national  government  behind  it.     It  is 
a  slip  of  paper  recognized  and  respected  as  legal  not  simply  by  the 
winemaker  and  his  wife,  nor  simply  by  the  fellow  wine-makers  In  his 
r^nn  of  France.     It.  is  a  paper  that  is  recognized  as  legal  by  the 
entire  French  federal  system  and  supported  by.  /this  ultimate  political 


authority.     Let  me  briefly  digress  on  th£  history  of  this  system. 

At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  after  the  near  total 
devastation  of  the  French  vineyard  area  by  a  form  of  plant  louse 
which  destroyed  the  vines  themselves,  confusion  and  desperation  ran 
rampant  among  the  wine-growers.     Conditions  for  extraordinary  and 
many  times  unethical  activities  were  prevalent.    Whole  vineyard 
areas,  formerly  planted  with  low-yield,  high-quality  vines,  were 
often  replanted  with  high-yielding,  inferior,  and  untraditional 
varieties  of  vines  unsuitable  for  the  production  of  fine  wines, 
rtany  growers,,  taking  advantage  of  the  bad  times,  and  unfettered  by 
an-  strong  regulations,  began  to  overproduce  from  the  vineyards, 
thus  diluting  the  quality  of  the  wines  and  besmirching  the  names 
and  wines  of  the  better  wine  areas.     As  the  image  of  quality  began 


to  fade,  the  French  government,  for  reasons  of  national  pride  as 
•well  as  for  worries  about  the  national  economy,  felt  forced  to 
s     re  up  its  country's  reputation. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  such  men  as  Senator  Capus  of 
the  Bordeaux  region  and  the  Baron  LeRoy  du  Boise aumarie  from  the 
Rhone  region  were  urging  their  government  to  take  a  stronger  hand 
in  the  compiling  and  administering  of  the  wine -related  laws,  includ- 
ing those  regarding  appellations  of  origin. 

After  thirty  years  more  of  trial  and  error,  after  nearly  a 
third  of  a  century  of  thrashing  out  and  revising  wine  regulations, 
new  laws  of  a  federal,  nationally  recognized  nature  were  passed. 
Only  the  co-operation  of  the  local  interests  — the  growers,  makers 
of  wine,  the  dealers— with  the  Federal  agents,  representing  the  con- 
sumer in  every  part  of  France,  made  these  laws  possible. 

It  must  be  made  clear,  therefore,  that  such  laws,  including  those 
concerning  appellations  of  origin,  could  not  have  been  possible 
without  the  enlightened  co-operation,  interest,  knowledge,  exper- 
ience, etc.  of  the  locals  involved.     The  French  government  quickly 
learned  that  it  could  not  arbitrarily  Impose  regulations  on  the  locals 
without  incident.     An  example  of  such  an  arbitrary  imposition,  and 
the  resulting  incident  is  found  in  the  episode  of  the  so-called 
"Champagne  riots"  of  April,  1911.     I™  this  particular  instance,  the 
local  Champenoise  growers  ransacked  many  of  the  famous  Houses  of 
Champagne.     They  drained  the  contents  of  cellars  and  demolished 
many  others  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  Internationale.     Red  flags 
were  waived  all  across  the  countryside.     After  this  particularly 
violent  display,  the  French  government  struck  down  one  of  its  poorly- 
^celved  and  arbitrary  rulings. 

But  it  must  also  be  made  clear  that  the  French  locals,  even 
when  involved  in  the  formulation  of  laws,  do  not  always  adhere 
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-assurance    of  federal  inspection  and  enforcement.     Boys  will  be 
boys,  and  the  recent  corrective  legislation— federal  legislation  — 
iLr' France  concerning  the  contravention  of  certain  yield  laws  on  the 
part  of  the  locals,  especially  the  burgundlans,  provides  but  one 
example . 

Similar  examples  of  federal,  national  control  of  appellations 
of  origins  exist  in  other  countries  which  produce  wine.  Italy 
only  comparatively  recently,  in  I963,  federalized  its  wine  laws. 
Is  it  co-incidental  that  Italy's  federal  wine-related  laws  resemble 
closely  — both  in  structure  and  terminology — those  laws  in  France? 
Is  It  also  co-incidental  that  Italy's  wine  exports  have  increased 
dramatically  since  these  lawa  took  effect?    In  196^,  a  year  after  the 
the  laws  were  codified,  the  Italians  were  exporting  some  60  million 
gallons  of  wine  a  year.     In  the  last  few  years,  ten  years  after  the 
l.«"«rs  were  passed,  that  export  figure  has  averaged  over  300  million 
gallons  —  a  5Q0%  increase. 

The  denomination  of  origin  laws  of  Spain,  administered  by  the 
various  Con se Jos  Rcgulador,  provide  another  example.     Even  supposed- 
ly backward  Portugal  federally  regulates,  supervises,  and  enforces 
grape  growing,  wine  handling,  etc.     Similar  instances  of  successful, 
strong,  and  comprehensive  federal  regulation  of  the  various  wine 
countries'  appellations  of  origins  are  to  be  found  the  world  over. 

To  this  consumer,  it  can  be  "boiled  down"  to  this  thought: 
Is  it  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  such  final  power,  if  it  were  to 
reside  in  federal  hands,  would  be  less  susceptible  to  the  negative 
affects  of  the  natural  subjective  political,  economic,  and  social 
interests  of  one  particular  state,  or  faction  in  that  state,  than  if 
s^i  power  were  to  reside  in  the  hands  of  that  state? 

Hy  suggestion,  therefore,  gentlemen  is  that  1)   there  be  oon- 
tlnous  co-operation  of  the  federal  agencies  involved  in  any  dellmita- 


tion  of  origins  with  the  local  parties;  i.e.  wine-makers,  wine- 
growers, dealers,  and  knowledgeable  consumers  to  assure  against 
arbitrary  and  feasibly  uninformed  decisions,  and  2)  that  any  final 
decisions  concerning  the  wine  regulations,  including  those  pertain- 
ing to  appellations  of  origin,  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  represent- 
atives of  all  the  wine  consumers  — the  federal  government. 

WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  DEFINITION  FOR -ESTATE  BOTTLED:  I  will  be  brief. 
If  a  person  makes  wine  from  grapes  grown  on  land  he  owns,  which  land 
is  adjacent  to  a  wine-making  and  wine-bottling  facility  which  that 
person  owns,  and  if  this  wine-maker  makes,  or  causes  through  his 
assistants  to  make  wine  in  this  facility,  and  if  the  wine  is  bottled 
by  the  wine-maker  or  his  assistants,  and  further,  if  the  wine  in 
question  has  never  left  the  sane  facility  before  the  bottling  date, 
such  a  bottled  wine  would  have  the  right  to  bear  the  terms,  "Estate 
fifrttled"  on  its  label.    Under  no  other  conditions  would,  I  suggest, 
this  terminology  be  approved.     Also,  I  suggest  that,  under  no  circum- 
stances is  this  term  "Estate-Bottled"  to  be  construed  as  indicating 
higher  quality,  either  on  the  label  or  in  the  winery  literature. 

If  we  allow  a  winemaker  who  own  a  plot  of  land  within  five 
miles  of  his  bottling  facility  the  same  rights,  we  might  as  well 
allow  the  same  to  the  winemaker  who  owns  plots  of  land  fifty  miles 
from  his  facility.     Words  — verbal  or  written —  are  what  men  live 
by;  they  must  retain  their  true  meaning  and  implication  or  be 
discarded.  If  we  do  not  subscribe  to  this  notion  we  will  encounter 
more  and  more  bastardizations  of  our  language,  such  as  "inoperative 
statements"  and  "semi-virgins". 
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Donald  R.  Royce 

Office  of  tlie  Regional  Director 

Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms 

Washington,  D.C.  20226 

Dear  Mr.  Royce: 

This  has  reference  to  our  telephone  conversation  of  the  19th  of  last  month 
on  the  subject  of  hearings  to  determine  the  granting  of  place-names  to  cer- 
tain viticultural  areas  as  well  as  to  delineate  officially  the  boundaries  of 
others.     You  requested  that  I  send  you  my  thoughts  on  these  matters  before 
the  hearings,  which,  incidentally ,  I  definitely  plan  to  attend  and  address. 
I  have  been  thinking  about  the  whole  question  of  governmental ,   that  is,  nation- 
al regulation  of  America's  wines  and  spirits.     I  should  appreciate  your  com- 
ments about  my  thoughts,  which  follow. 

I  have  been  pondering  these  issues   (wine  laws  both  existing  and  incipient) 
slowly  over  the  years  since  1969,  when  I  first  became  seriously  interested  in 
wines.     At  that  time,  I  was  an  eager  novice  hungry  for  knowledge .     I  read  as 
many  books  on  the  subject  as  I  could.     After  due  consideration ,  however,  I 
felt  that  the  only  real  way  to  learn  about  wine  and  its  many  trappings  was  to 
actually  work  in  the  vineyards ,  cellars,  wineries,  schools,  libraries ,  etc. 
of  the  country  par  excel  1  once  which  produces  wines,  namely  France. 

I  departed  for  Nuits-St .Georges ,  France,  in  the  early  autumn  of  1971.  Dur- 
ing my  stay  in  France,  I  visited,  worked,  studied,  and  tasted  for  nearly  a 
year  in  the  company  of  men  and  women  who  knew  more  than  I--again ,   the  only 
way . 

The  wine  laws  of  France  intrigued  me.     They  were  so  definite  and  so  drawn 
from  great  experience   (the  French  have  been  making  wine  for  a  long  time.'). 
This  experience  of  wine-growing  and  making  over  the  centuries  and  the  re- 
cords^ of  this  experience  enabled  the  French  to  determine ,  by  trial  and  error, 
which  lands  are  better-suited  for  certain  vines,  or,   for  that  matter,  whether 
they  are  suited  at_  all  for  vines.     The  experience  also  aided  in  the  final 
promulgation  of  national  regulations  ',  enforced  by  a  national  --but  autono- 
mous-- organization  called  the  Institut  National  des  Appellations  d' Origines 
des  Vins    et  Eaux-de-Vie ,  known  as  the  I.N.A.O.  for  short.     In  the  last 
year  and  a  half,   these  regulations  have  been  further  tightened  as  new  re- 
search and  some  loopholes  dictated  a  change. 

Upon  my  return  to  the  States,  I  noticed  a  burgeoning  interest  in  American 
wines  on  the  part  of  many.     I  decided  to  research  our  Federal  laws  concerning 
wines  as  well  as  those  laws  of  the  State  of  California ,  our  most  prolific 
and  hence  most  important  wine- producing  state.     It  was  a  sobering  experience 
to  compare  our  laws  with  those  of  France,  and,  as  I  was  to  find  out  later, 
those  of  Western  Europe. 
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A  few  more  years  of  percolating  my  thoughts ,  gathering  more  data,  and  compar- 
ing wines  brought  me  to  my  present,  somewhat  outspoken  opinions ,  some  of 
which  are  printed  in  the  article  entitled  "Domestic  Bliss?",  which,  I  believe, 
you  have  read.     Other,  more  positive  thoughts  have  developed  since  the  arti- 
cle first  appeared  in  Septemljcr  of  1975. 

I  am  convinced  that  America ' s  vineyard  areas  should  be  legally  delimited  in 
some  manner,   the  smaller  and  more  specific  the  delimitation  the  better  for 
the  understanding  of  the  consume r--both  here  and  abroad.     This,  I  feel,  is  a 
foregone  conclusion;  it  has  to  happen  sooner  or  later. 


However,  I  am  also  convinced  of  two  prime  difficulties  in  the  area  of  fur- 
ther tightening  any  laws:  simple  lack  of  sufficient  data  and  the  natural  re- 
sistance to  change  magnified,  in  this  case,  by  the  extremely  individualis- 
tic temperament  of  wi nemakers ,  especially  American  winemakers . 


American  research  into  the  place-name  concept,  as  well  as  the  research  done 
by  us  in  the  general  field  of  viticulture,  is  nuniscule  when  compared  to 
that  of  most  of  Europe.     We  simply  have  not  had  the  requisite  amount  of  time 
"in  the  field"  to  accumulate  amounts  of  data  comparable  to  chose  that  were 
necessary  for  the  formulation  of  the  European  regulations .     Tt  will,  then,  be 
a  very  long  time  before  America  can  determine  with  some  accuracy  the  exact 
boundaries--determined  by  trial  and  error--  of  various  plots  of  land  suited 
to  certain  vines  and  not  to  otliers.     I  am  speaking  here  not  so  much  of  the 
established  areas  such  as  the  Napa  Valley  or  the  Finger  Lakes  but  of  smaller 
divisions  of  these  larger  areas,  such  as  Carneros  in  the  southern  Napa  Val- 
ley.    That  area,  or  sub-area ,  is  slowly  gaining  a  reputation  for  producing 
prime  examples  of  certain  grape-types ,  notably  Pinot  noir  and  White  Riesling. 
We  should  evaluate  our  findings  in  this  area,  a  process  that  will  undoubted- 
ly take  many  years. 

The  second  difficulty  is  possibly  more  important :  natural  resistance  to 
change.     It  necessi  tated  a  great  deal  of  persuasion  to  get  the  Cali  fornian 
winegrowers  and  winemakers  to  agree  to  even  the  loosest  of  regulations , 
namely  the  51Z  varietal-minimum  law.     The  forces  against  change  are  strong 
indeed. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  these  two  problems  that  I  have  been  thinking  of  a 
proposal  to  establish  a  national  wine  standards  organi zation ,  operating 
under  the  aegis  of  the  D.A.T.F.,  with  a  highly-publicized  code-  of  official 
regulations  to  winch  winegrowers  and  winemake rs  could  and  would  subscribe 
voluntarily.     Wliile  such  a  voluntary  organization  is  not  my  ideal,  I  feel, 
that  in  view  of  the  two  aforementioned  problems ,  it  may  be  a  workable  — 
and  possibly  only  temporary —  solution.     The  organization' s  wines  and  spi- 
rits would,   undoubtedly  after  a  time,  achieve  .a  certain  superior  status  in 
the  minds  of  the  consumers .     The  consumer  would  have  freedom  of  choice 
just  as  would  the.  wi  nemakers .     Supply  and  demand,  education ,  and  time  would 
all  play  their  parts  in  determining  the  eventual  number  of  wineries  and  wine- 
growers involved . 


I  have  some  basic  thoughts  as  to  the  scope  of  such  an  organization  as  well 
as  some  labeling  possibilities,   titles,  and  applicable  terms.     These  follow. 
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The  B.A.T.F.,  or  an  autonomous  agency  answerable  only  to  the  D.A.T.F.  (com- 
parable to  the  I.N.A.O.  of  France  with  its  relationship  to  the  French  Mini- 
stery  of  Agriculture) ,  known  perhaps  as  the  Office  for  the  Registered  Origin 
of  Wines   (of  Spirits,  of  Beers,  etc.)  might  be  the  body  to  promulgate  the  re- 
gulations.    Wines  or  wine  products  from  member  wineries  would  bear  the  desig- 
nation of  the  Office  on  their  labels.     This  designation  on  the  label  could 
be  placed  in  a  corner  as  such: 


CALIFORNIA 


Pi  not  Noir 


W.R.O. 


as  is  pone  with  the  labels  of  wines  from  the  Rioja,  Spain,  and  those  of  the 
Vin  Deli  mite  de  Qualite/ Supcfrieure  (V  .p.Q  .s . )  wine  of  France.     Or  the  identi- 
fication of  the  Office  could  be  integrated  into  the  body  of  the  label  as  such 


Carneros  Pinot  Noir 


Wine  of  Registered  Origin 


resembling  the  form  of  the  Appellation  d'Oriqine  Control ee   (A.O.C.)  wines 
of  France  among  others.     Disti 1 lates  from  member  wineries  would  be  similar- 
ly treated.     The  wines  and  spirits  from  member  wineries  with  Office  approval 
would  be  known  as  Wines  of  Registered  Oricrin   (W.R.O. )  . 

As  for  the  specifics  of  the  duties  of  such  an  office,  I  continue.     The  Office 
must  ensure  that  wines  bearing  its  seal  must  have  attained  certain  minimum 
quality  standards .     With  this  in  mind,   the  Office  would  so  rule  that: 

1)  Label  designations  would  be  so  contrived  as  to  allow  the  winemaker  to  use 
the  name  of  the  smallest  specific  growing  area  possible  for  wines  grown  in 
that  area.     For  the  present,   the  aforementioned  Carneros  area  might  be  an 
example.     Scales  of  larger  and  smaller  areas  could  be  established  in  the 
United  States  on  much  the  same  basis  as  they  are  in  France.     For  example, 
a  winemaker  may  name  his  wine  grown  in  Carneros  "United  States  Pinot  Noir" 
if  he  wanted  to  subject  his  wine  to  the  least  amount  of  Of fico,-  regulation. 
If  he  wanted  to  adliere  to  more  stri  ngent  regulations ,  he  might  seek  to  up- 
grade his  wine  by  Office  standards  and  call  it  "California  Pinot  Noir". 
Still  further  he  may  cltoose,  with  Office  approval ,   the  designation  "Napa 
Valley  Pinot  Noir".     Ultimately ,  for  the  present  at  least,  lie  may  want  to 
submit  his  wine  to  the  most  stringent  of  Office  regulations  and  call  his 
wine  "Carneros  Pinot  Noir".     This  increasingly  tighter  set  of  regulations 
would  allow  the  member  winemaker  his  freedom  of  clioice  under  certain  condi- 
tions and  would  enable  the  consumer  to  better  understand  what  he  purchases . 
Obviously ,   there  would  be  other  concepts  integrated  into  this  decreasing/ 
increasing  responsibility  notion,  such  as: 


A)  As  the  area  named  as  a  W.R.O.  wine  becomes  increasi ngly  smaller,  the 
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yield  limitations  on  the  wine  would  be  greater.     A  yield  limit  of  10  tons 
an  acre  might  be  satisfactory  for  a  W.R.O.   wine  labeled  "United  States 
Pinot  Noir";   the  limits  on  a  -California  Pinot  Noi r"  might  be  7  tons  an 
acre;   the  limit  for  a  "Napa  Valley  Pinot  Noir"  might  be  4  tons  an  acre; 
while  any  wine  labeled  under  Office  approval  "Cameros  Pinot  Noir"  could 
not  be  the  result  of  a  harvest  of  more  than,  say,  2.5  tons  an  acre.  The 
concept  behind  this  is  explained  in  "Domestic  Bliss?". 

B)  Controls  of  increasingly  stricter  nature  on  such  practices  as  fertili- 
zation, irrigation,  pcctinase  utilization  in  extracting  juice  from  berries, 
etc.  would  be  established  and  enforced.     "Carneros  Pinot  Noir"  wines  could 
not  come  from  irrigated  vineyards,  for  example. 

2)   Varietally-designated  wines  will  be  95%  of  the  varietal  stated  on  the 
label.     If  the  winemaker  wishes  to  blend  a  wine,  such  as  a  blend  of  60% 
Cabernet  Sauvignon  and  40%  Zinfandel,  he  would  so  state  this  blend,  or  at 
least  state  the  grape-types  involved  in  the  blend,  such  as  "Cabernet  Sauviq- 
non/Zinfandel".. 

?)  Only  varietal,  proprietary ,  or  color-type  designations  would  be  allowed 
on  W.R.O.   labels.     That  is,  generic  and  semi-generic  terms  such  as  "chablis" , 
"^burgundy",   "champagne" ,   "port",  etc.   ^ould  be  disallowed.     Words  such  as 
"lied  Wine",  "Red  Dinner  Wine",   "Sweet  Dessert  Wine",   "Dry  Sparkling  Wine", 
etc.,  or  a  proprietary  equivalent  would  be  used  instead. 

4)  Some  statements  to  the  effect  that  certain  chemical  additives  are  banned 
from  use  on  W.R.O.  wines  will  be  stated  on  their  labels,  or  stated  in  readi- 
ly available  literature . 

5)  Ethically  fraudulent  labeling  practices,  such  as  that  described  on  page 
110  of  "Don>estic  Bliss?",     will  be  disallowed  for  use  on  W.R.O.  labels. 

Other  regulations  would  be  considered  as  time  passed  and  research  and  trial 
and  error  showed  the  need. 

Although  W.R.O.  membership  would  be  voluntary ,  there  seems  a  need  to  further 
tighten  the  laws  restricting  the  production  of  all  American  wines —  not  just 
those  with  W.R.O.  status —  on  a  non-voluntary  basis,  such  as: 

1)  All  American  varietally- labeled  wines  would  be  from  60  to  70%  of  the  stated 
varietal . 

2)  DBA  labeling  should  be  clarified  so  as  to  avoid  confusing  the  consumer, 
especially  concerning  place-names;  that  is,  DBA  labels  specifying  a  place 
should  not  be  allowed  on  bottles  whose  contents  does  not  originate  from  the 
placed  named.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  notice  of  the  release  of  a.  wine 
from  Amador.  County  whose  label,  quite  legally  for  the  moment  states  "Car- 
neros Creek  Winery".     I  believe  this  is  a  suitable  example  of  what  I  mean. 

A  title  may  or  may  not  be  acceptable  for  those  wines  not  regulated  by  the 
Office.     I  thouglit  a  term  suc/i  as  Wine  of  Determi  nod  Ori  qi  n  miglit  prove 
acceptable . 
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To  re-iterate:  while  such  a  voluntary  organization,  albeit  national 
and  strictly  regulated,  is  not,  perhaps,   the  ideal,  it  will  go  a  long  way 
towards  accomplishing  the  ideal.     A  winemaker  in  France  has.  always  had  the 
option  not  to  subscribe  to  A.O.C.   regulations.     However,   that  winemaker 
also  realizes  the  power  and  reputation . behind  the  words  "Appellation  Con- 
trolee" .     The  French  consumer  knows  that  A.O.C.   or  V.D.Q.S.  spells  better 
quality;  obviously,  considering  export  figures  for  French  wine  sales,  for- 
eign consumers  know  this  as  well.     And  again,  even  as  late  as  last  year, 
other  regions  In  France  have  attained  A.O.C.  status  for  their  wines.     It  is 
a  continuing  process  of  upgrading  wines.     This  is  what  T  envision  will  hap- 
pen to  our  wines  if  such  a  national  organization  were  to  be  established. 

I  am  hoping,  in  sending  my  thoughts  on  the  matter  to  you,   that  you  will  take 
them  for  what  they  are  at  this  point  —  possibilities  based  on  experiences 
an  other  wine-growing  countries  which  have  proven  quite  useful  in  the  for- 
mulation of  those  countries'  wine  laws. 

As  I  feel  that  you  may  not  consider  what  I  have  said  with  the  weight  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  considered..  I  have  enclosed  a  small  synopsis  of  my  back- 
ground in  the  area  of  wine. 


I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  time. 
Apri  I. 


j;  hope  to  see  you  in  Washington  this 
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copy  and  enclosures  to  Allen  Kelson,  Editor-in-Chief,  CHICAGO  magazine. 
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Although  we  tasted  only  these  Late-Bottled  Vintage  Ports  from  the  firm  of  Warre  &  Co .  ,  j;V££;' 
those- made  by  other  houses  in  the  same  years  are  of  quite  similar  quality.     ...  ; 

&  '  >. :  ' 

>y  Late -bottled  19  61:    Bottled  in  1965.   In  1961  ,  only  a  small  amount  of  top-class  wine  .^'^ 
s  produced;  this  was  put  aside  and  matured  for  four  years  prior  to  bottling ...  It  is  now]S\J 
■•//  ready  for  drinking  and  is  a  pleasant  wine,  although,  of  course,  lighter  than  a  regular ..^v^. 
£  Vintage  Port.  ;.,xWr§f^' 


 jWSft, 


Late-bottled  1  962:    Bottled  in  19  66.   Very  elegant  wine  from  a  generally  good  year. V Had 'iriX.. 
•  it  not  been  overshadowed  by  the  magnificent  19  63's  (true)  Vintage  Ports,  it  would  be  :"*$%L 
y.-more  renowned  today.    It  has  developed  into  a  most  attractive  wine  and  is  now  excellent^', 
for  drinking . 


#  PLEASE  NOTE:   Whether  it  is  a  true  Vintage  Port  (two  years  of  cask  aging)  or  a'Late-  v"%t^ 
••.  bottled  Vintage  Port  ('1  years  matured  in  wood),  both  types  throw  a  very  heavy  sediment'and  ■ 
must  be  carefully  decanted  before  serving.  .'  ^jc 


•k       "k       1e       *       4c  ft 


|>J/^.^':''';  .  '  "  *  .  A  NEW  ZINPANDEL  .  '  ' 

'.We  recently  tasted  an  excellent  1974  Zinfandel  from  Carneros  Cr-^ek  Winery.   It  is  a  ''  V^V: 
classic  briary-faiity  wine  made  from  Amador  County  grapes  and  aged  in  small  American^?/ '•.-.-' 
Oak  casks.   It  has  enough  tannin  and  alcohol  to  produce  good  body,  and  is  a  happy  ,  *&$£y\K 
1?  medium  between  the  very  fruity  Zinfandel  Premeur  or  Muovo  style^and  the  very  heavy^ ••.>.; ';>■■': 
■'  Zinfandels  made  in  the  red  Bordeaux  style.   About  $4.00.  ,  ■'       :  'Mh^i: 


'  The  recently  released  1974  Pinot  Chardonnay  (Gile's  Vineyard),  also  from  Carneros  r^:*i 
Creek  Winery  is  also  very  good  -  light  and  fruity  with  a  crisp  finish.  ..  . 

•\  >.  '.:  "  .»!•'.>*«-.: 


'     BACCHANTS'  PILGRIMAGES  THROUGH  THE  WINE  COUNTRIES  ':    :''  V&'l&Tv 

.  ..   ■,.■■.•■..■;■:,».'.- •v.'v^;;-'': ' 

ft?  Bacchants'  Pilgrimages  (19687  Geary  Avenue,  Sunnyvale,  CA  94086)  have  just  announced'-1.'' 
jr-  their  197  6  travel  plans  through  the  wine  countries.  Tor  free  brochures  call  (40  8)  732-1940  ;jJ"-. 


T'First,"  there  will  be  10  convenient  Monday  departures  from  San  Francisco two  each.T,";'  .." 
'•v  month  from  June  through  October  -  each  tour  lasting  five  days.   These  tours,  called vr&Ri : . ' 

California  Vintage  Trails,  will  lead  through  the  Northern  Californiavwine  country  and  .-•<■'; 
i. .  will  include  a  number  of  happenings,  such  as  privately  catered  banquets  in  the  wineries /v.:- 
'/;••:  and  picnics  in  the  vineyards.    Many  of  these  tours  will  be  led  by  Mary  Lester,  .  ■ 
[^•syndicated  wine  columnist  and  author  of  the  book  HAND  ME  THAT  CORKSCREW,' B AC C H U S V v 


Another  is  a  three-week  tour  called  ITALIAN  CAPRICE  which  will  commence  on  September  ;  ' 
18,  and  be  guided  by.  Ken  Glazbrook,  and  will  take  you  to  Turin,  Piemonte,  Lugano,        l'.. . 
Merano,  Verona,  Venice,  Florence,  Assisi  and  finally  to.  Rome  where  the  group  will  stay';', 
r  several  days.  . , '  ; 


n 


Subscription  rates:    US  &  Canada  $20.00  yearly  -  other  countries  $25  .00  Airmail.1 1  *•; ; v-; 
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Patrick  W.  Fegan:  Backgrounder 

1)  Managed  a  wine  and  cheese  cafe--  Ceja's  International 

340  West  Armitagc 

(May  through  September,    '71)  Chicago,  Illinois     60614     (John  Davis,  Owner) 

2)  Toured  France         (September,  1971  through  July,  1972) 

a)  Worked  as  a  stagier, or  apprentice,   to  M.  Henri  Duchct,  mai tre  de  chai 
at  the  SOCIETE  BOURGUIGNONNE  D'  EXPLOITATIONS  VITICOLES ,  Siege  So~ciaT~ 

Nuits-St. George,  Cote  d'Or,  France, 

during  the  harvest  of  1971.     Duties  were  cellar-work ,  picking,  dri- 
ving tractors  laden  with  grapes,  fermentation  process  from  beginning 
to  end,  racking,  scouring,  bottling,  etc. 

b)  Apprenticed  at  a  charcuterie ,  or  roughly  delicatessen,  in  Paris  called 

CHARCUTERIE  LUCAS 
25  Rue  Royale 

Paris,   8ieme,  (M.   &  A/me.  Lucas) 

made  and  sold  food  products,  especially  pork  products. 

c)  Stagiered  as  retailer  of  wines  at  CAVES  DE  LA  MADELEINE 

2-1  Rue  Iloissy  d'Anglas 

Paris  8  i  erne  (Steven  Spurrier) 

Duties  included  sales  and  deliveries ;  perqs  included  tastings  with 
knowledgeable  Frenchmen,  Englishmen ,  Americans ,  etc. 

d)  Attended  the  Cycle  de  Cours  et  Exercises  Practiques  d'Oenologie  at 
the  STATION  AGRONOMIQUE  ET  OENOLOCIQUE  DE  BORDEAUX 

UN I  VERS I TE  DE  BORDEAUX  A  TALENCE 
Talence   (Graves)  France 

This  was  a  short  but  intensive  training,  in  French,  in  the  exer- 
cises of  wine  technology ,  wi ne- fermentation  types , &    sensory  or 
organoleptic  evaluation.     The  course  was  taught  by  such  noted  enol- 
ogists  as  Professeurs  Peynaud  and  Ribereau-Gayon. 


e)  Traveled  back  to  Paris  to  1)  work  again  with  Spurrier  and  2)  spend 
some  time  in  the  libraries  of  the  Office  Internationale  du  Vin  (O.I.V.) 
and  the  Insti tut  Technique  du  Vin  in  Paris  proper. 

f)  Traveled  south  to  work  in  the  vineyards  -of  the  Cotes~de-Provcnce , 
specifically  at  DO MAINE  DES  FERAUDS 

83  Vidauban  (Bernard  Laudon) , 


where  I  learned  how  to  prune  young  vines   (Carignane ,  Cinsault, 
Gronache ,  etc.)  '  I  was  also  involved  in  intense  study  of  a  wine 
cellar  owned  by  Steven  Spurrier  during  this  time. 
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Patrick  W.  Fcgan:  Backgrounder   (con ' t ) 


3)  Nearly  three  years  experience  as  the  wine  editor  for  this  Magazine 
(Contact:  Allen  Kelson,  Editor-in-Chief)  Since  May,  1973 

4)  Once-or-twice-a-year  travel  to  the  vineyards  of  Europe  and  America. 

5)  Most  recently  visited  the  vineyard  area  of  southern  Spain,  specifically 
Jerez  de  la  Frontera  £fc  al_. 

6)  In  addition,  I  teach  a  weekly,  accredited  wine  and  spirits  course  at 
a  community  college  in  the  Chicago-area  called 

TRITON  COLLEGE 
2000  Fifth  Avenue 

River  Grove,  Illinois     (Anthony  J.  Quagliano,  Director,  Restaurant  Training) 

7)  I  am  not  involved  on  a  full-time  basis  with  a     commercial  wine  or 
spirit  association.     I  am  strictly  free-lance  in  my  activities,  that 
is,  I  am  commissioned  to  compose  wine  lists  for  restaurants  or  to 

do  newsletters  for  retail  associations  on  a  non-commercial  basis.  I 
also  have  appeared  on  panels  and  lectured  for  certain  commercial  or- 
ganizations, such  as  retail  wine  clubs,  but  do  not  advocate  the  use 
of  one  product  or  the  other  for  commercial  gain. 

I  hope  this  might  aid  in  the  understanding  of  my  opinions. 


>  Patrick  W.  legan 

2?11  N.  Mildred  #3B 
Chicago,  Illinois  6o6l'*- 
871-3698  (or)  751-7150 

SHOULD  WE  CHANGE  OUR  WINE  LAWS? 

By  Patrick  W.  Fegan 
(F.N.A.S.R.) 

As  if  we  had  not  heard  it  countless  times  before,  The  United 
States  of  America  is  entering  its  third  century.     The  Revolution- 
ary Spirit  is  being  re-introduced  into  our  lives,  if  only,  in  many 
cases,  to  assure  the  sales  of  red,  white,  and  blue  things.     We  are 
moved  to  take  stock  of  ourselves,  our  attitudes,  our  goals,  and 
our  country,  as  we  plunge  with  contemporary  uncertainty,,  into  the 
Bi-Centennlal .     We  rethink  old  aspirations  --both  achieved  and  un- 
attained .     It  is  a  searching  time. 

My  fellow-wine-lovers,  we  too  have  things  to  ponder  at  this 
juncture  in  our  history.     And  though  the  whole  idea  of  wine  and 
its  relationship  to  the  human  condition  is  probably  not  so  serious 
an  idea  as  another  one  hundred  years  of  nationhood,  there  exist  som 
realities  that  we  as  a  wine  producing  country  must  consider.  Be- 
fore we  rush  off  whole-hogshead  into  the  Golden  Age  of  Wine,  let 
us  first  contemplate  the  responsibilities  this  Age  demands  of  an  in 
telllgent,  informed,  and  life-loving  group  of  people  such  as  our- 
selves. 

In  recent  months,  new  laws  and  proposals  for  newviaws  have 
made  news  in' the  various  wine  publications.     A  movement  is  underway 
to  provide  for  mandatory  Ingredient  labeling  for  all  domestic  wines 
A  proposal  precisely  to  define  the  boundaries  of  vineyard  areas  has 
been  submitted  for  inspection  by  both  the  federal  and  state  (of 
California)  governments.     Here  and  there  bits  of  news  ranging  from 
proposals  for  the  restriction  of  production  per  acre  of  land,  to 
proposals  for  the  general  maintenance  of  higher  quality  standards, 
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to  proposals  for  tighter  labeling  laws,  etc. .have  crept  into  print. 
The  gist  of  these  stories  is  that  there  are  many  people  who  are 
^dissatisfied  with  existing  American  wine  laws.     These  people  are 
expressing  feelings  that  we  should  re-style  our  laws  along  the  lines 
of  the  European  —and  especially  the  French--  regulations,  as  the 
experience  that  went  into  the  formulation  of  these  latter  laws  and 
practices  is  the  result  of.  several  centuries  of  trial  and  error. 
Therefore  I  believe  it  necessary  to  discuss  some  of  the  more  pro- 
minent aspects  of  the  European  systems  in  order  to  gain  some  in- 
sight into  our  own  laws  and  practices. 

Vintages  and  Vintage  Dating:  If  a  wine's  label,  or  its  neck  la- 
bel, states  a  year,  or  vintage  date,  most  or  all  the  wine  in  the 
bottle  is  expected  to  have  come  from  the  named  year's  harvest.  In 
Germany  the  law  allows  a  25i  admixture  of  wines  from  other  years; 
^hat  is,  only  75%  of  the  wine  in  the  bottle  need  be  of  the  stated 
year.     In  other  areas  of  Europe,  notably  Spain,  a  vintage  date  is 
regarded  as  more  or  less  a  decoration.     In  France  the  practice  is 
to  use  between  75  and  100%  of  the  wine  of  the  given  year.  America's 
wine  regulations  state  that  95%  of  the  wine  in  the  bottle  must  be 
the  product  of  the  named  year,  the  other  5%  may  be  wine  from  other 
years  used  to  "top-off"  the  containers  as  a  caution  against  ul- 
lage.    Recent  Federal  decisions  have  affirmed  the  necessity  of  this 
law.     America  scores  highly  on  this  issue,  then,  compared  to  Europe. 

Place -Name/Grane -Select! on  Laws:  These  laws  involve  two  con- 
cepts, each  dependent  upon  the  other.  In  Europe  wine-growers  and 
wine-makers  alike  acknowledge  that  certain  plots  of  land  within  a 
given  area  will  produce  certain  types  of  wines.     Due  to  the  nature 

nature  --the  soils, the  climate,  etc. —  this  is  so.  Incorporating 
this  knowledge  into  the  laws,  many  of  the  European  countries  have 
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have  precisely  defined  what  is  to  be  called  a  Rhelngau  wine,  or  a 
Eordeaux  wine,  or  a  Sherry  wine,  or  a  Porto  wine.     Definite  geo- 
graphical boundaries  have  been  drawn  to  include  certain  areas  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  areas  deemed  not  suitable,  or  at  least  not 
typical  of  the  Rhelngau,  Bordeaux,  etc.     In  many  cases,  especi- 
ally in  France- and  Germany,  this  definition  of  boundaries  applies 
to  small  Individual  vineyard  sites,   such  as  Schloss  Johannisberg, 
Chateau  Latour,  Romanee-Conti ,  etc ., sometimes  comprising  only  a 
few  acres  of  land . 

An  integral  part  of  this  law/concept  is  that  of  the  grape- 
selection  practices  of  an  area.     Again,  after  long  experience,  wine- 
growers have  found  that  certain  varieties  of  grape  produce  more 
suitable,  or  desirable,  wine  in  some  areas  and  not  in  others.  For 
this  reason  there  is  a  miniscule  amount  of  Pinot  noir  planted  in 
the  vineyards  of  Bordeaux.     It  is  well-known  that  the  Appellation 
Controlee  laws  of  France  proscribe  the  use  of  all  but  a  few  well- 
selected  varieties  for  any  given  area,  and  for  any  given  type  of 
wine.     Pinot  noir  must  be- the  predominant  variety  in  the  wines 
legally  defined  as  Romanee-Conti . 

America  has  some  general  boundary  laws;  and  individual  states, 
notably  California,  have  further  tightened  laws  in  this  area.  Fed- 
eral regulations  state  that  a  wine  labeled  Calif ornla^Chablls ,  for 
example,,  must  be  the  result  of  grapes    at  least  75%  of  which  were 
grown  in  California.     California  state  regulations  provide  for  even 
more  stringent  conditions,  namely  that  the  wine  so-labeled  must  have 
come  from  California  and  no  where  else.     Federal  regulations'  of  this 
type  also  encompass  smaller  regions  within  a  large  region,  such  as 
the  Napa  Valley,  or  the  Finger  Lakes.     State  and  Federal  minima  — 
namely  the  75%  figure —  apply  here.     But  even  these  sub-divisions 
include  very  large,  and  very  dissimilar  tracts  of  land.    Those  familiar 
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with  the  Napa  Valley,  for  instance,  maintain  that  there  are  any- 
where from  three  to  one  hundred  separate  micro-climates  in  that 
area,  similar  to  the  situation  which  exists  in  Europe,  which  are 
not  defined  at  all.     And  even  the  entire  Napa  Valley  itself,  long 
regarded  as  one  of  the  prime-cuts  of  America's  vineyards,   is  not 
yet  precisely  defined  geographically  in  law.     And    recent  proposals 
to  remedy  this  situation  are  lying  in  state  in  various  government 
offices. 

Likewise  California  has  no  grape-area  laws.     No  law  states, 
for  instance,   that  that  famous  plot  of  land  in  the  Napa  Valley 
called  Martha's  Vineyard  must  be  planted  to  Cabernet  Sauvlgnon 
vines  exclusively.     Is  this  good  or  bad  or  indifferent?  This 
should  be  discussed;  but  for  the  moment,   if  the  owners  of  said 
vineyard  were  crass  enough,   they  could  legally  plant  a  section  of 
their  vineyard,  up  to  a  point,  with  Mission  grapes,  and  still  call 
the  wine  coming  from  this  plot,"Heitz  Cabernet  Sauvlgnon  Martha's 
Vineyard". 

But  there  is  a  trend  in  the  direction  of  grape-area  specifi- 
cations in  California.     Many  vintners  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
Plnot  noir  fares  better  in  the  Carneros  district  than  in  the  Cali- 
stoga  district;  they  also  realize  that  some  sections  of  the  Alex- 
ander Valley  produce  more  desirable  qualities  in  Zinfnndel  than 
other  areas  produce.     And,  ever  experimenting,  Robert  Mondavi,  of 
the  Napa  Valley  winery  of  the  same  name,  is  trying  to  isolate  small 
tracts  of  land  around  Oakvllle  that  are  better-suited  to  various 
grape-types  than  are  others.     These  are  positive  ideas  towards 
directions  we  will  surely  want  to  follow  in  the  near  future. 

And  so,  although  the  United  States  has  comparatively  minimal 
laws  regarding  place-namps  and  vn rletal-selection  specifications, 
the  ideas  behind  the  more  stringent  laws  of  Europe  are  being  recog- 
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nlzed  as  valid,  and  even  In  some  Instances,  put  Into  practice. 

yj?rlRtn:l  Minima;  America  scores  low  here.     Our  laws  dictate 
that  if  a  domestic  wine  bears  the  name  of  a  specific  grape  variety 
on  the  label,  at  least  $1%  of  the  wine  must  come  from  the  named 
grape.     This  kind  of  percentage  will  elect  a  President.  But 
there  are  many. people  who  feel  that  this  figure  of  $1%  should  be 
raised  when  It  comes  to  wine.     In  Germany  this  figure  is  in 
France,  the  figure  varies  from  85  to  100#:  in  Alsace,  France, 
wines  labeled  with  a  varietal  designation  must  be  100^  of  the  named 
varietal.     These  comparatively  high  percentages  reflect  the  reali- 
zation that,  for  better  or  for  worse,  distinct  varietal  character- 
istics are  diluted  by  addition  of  other  Individual  varieties. 

Now  there  are  those  who  say  that,   just  as  Bordelais  vintners 
blend  their  predominantly  Cabernet  Sauvignon  wines  with  Kerlot, 
Cabernet  Franc-,  and  what -have -you,   so  should  their  counterparts 
in  California  be  allowed  the  same  latitude.,    True  enough.     But  most 
labels  on  red  wines  from  Bordeaux  do  not  say  Cabernet  Sauvignon  on 
them.     They  do  not,  in  effect,  mislead  the  consumer,  as  the  law  al- 
lows many  American  wineries  to  do  now.     We  assume,  when  we  purchase 
a  pound  of  meat  labeled   "beef"  that  all  sixteen  ounces  of  it  will 
have  come  from  a  cow,  not  from  a  cow,  and  a  pig,  and  a  goat. 

And  so  there  are  many,  this  writer  included, who  feel  that  the 
varietal  minimum  should  be  raised.     Some  wine  men  have  suggested 
raising  the  minimum  to  67%;  others  suggest  75%;  while  still  others 
feel  that  90%  is  not  a  high  enough  figure  for  certain  varieties, 
especially  Plnot  noir,  Chardonnay,  and  White  Riesling.     Pure  examples 
of  these  latter  wines  display  unique  aronas  and  flavors  that  would 
be  masked  by  even  the  smallest  percentage  of  another  variety. 

Another  aspect  of  the  marketing  of  varietal  wines  in  America 
leaves  one  to  think  that  those  who  label   r.omn  nf  thpsp  Hnmecn^ 


"varietals"  are  truth -benders  at  best  and  puerile,  commercial 
sneafcs  at  the  worst.     Several  well-known  wineries  persisted  in 
calling  wines  made  from  the  Ruby  Cabernet  grape  — a  cross  between 
the  shy-bearing  Cabernet  Sauvlgnon  and  the  high-bearing  Carlgnane 
grapes —  simply  "Cabernet".     The  intention,  obviously,  was  to  capi- 
talize on  the  more  commercially,  recognizable  name.     To  say  the 
least,  this  type  of  labeling  did  not  indicate  a  straightforward  and 
truthful  attitude.     After  a  period,  the  federal  government  stepped 
in  and  put  a  stop  to  the  practice,  insisting  that  these  wines  must 
be  labeled  by  their  full,  legal  name  --Ruby  Cabernet.     But  that 
decision  has  not  stopped  other  wineries  from  calling  their  Sylvaner 
wines  "Sylvaner  Riesling",   "Monterey  Riesling",  and  the  like;  nor 
does  it  prevent  Chenln  blanc  wines  from  traveling  under  the  more 
commercially  profitable   "White  Pinot"  labels.     These  are  a  few  of 
the  instances  of  the  easy  circumvention  of  our  wine  laws,  instances 
which  reflect  immature,  misleading,  and  overly  commercial  attitudes 
towards  wine. 

Ingredient  Labeling; :     A  recent  proposal  was  put  forward  for 
a  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms  (BATF)  decision  on 
whether  or  not  domestic  wine  labels  should  bear  statements  Indica- 
ting the  substances  that  have  been  added  to  and  retained  in  domes- 
tic wines,  with  the  quantities  of  those  substances  broken  down  by 
percentages  by  weight.     Hearings  on  the  topic  were  conducted  and  the 
great  preponderance  of  the  testimony,  notably  from  industry  spokes- 
men, was  opposed  to  this  proposal.     Since  these  hearings,   the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  (FDA)  has  taken  up  the  cause  and  said  that 
ingredient  labeling  must  indeed  take  effect  as  of  January  1,  19?7 
(This  latter  decision,  curiously,  came  without  the  benefit  of  hear- 
ings).    Not  much  else  has  been  he,-.rri  about  this  subject  since  the 
FDA  announcement  except  that  the  proposal  has  been  opposed  by  the 
— '  1  ■  ■  •'■  ».   .     .    -      .         —    ■  ■■   ■  ■■ 
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lndustry.     Well,  what  are  these  substances?    What  might  they  do 
to  ne  or  someone  else? 

The  governments  of  wine-producing  countries  have  proscribed 
certain  substances  from  use  in  their  wine-making  and  have  put  li- 
mits on  the  use  of  others.     Total  anhydrous  sulphur  dioxide, 
used  the  world  over  in  winemaklng  for  a  myriad  of  reasons,  is 
limited  in  France,  for  instance,  to  400  parts  per  million.  Sor- 
bic  acid,  which  is  used  as  an  anti-septic  and  to  prevent  high-sugar 
wines  from  ref ermenting,  is  allowed  up  to  200  parts  per  million 
in  France  and  Portugal,  but  it  is  forbidden  for  use  in  winemaklng 
in  Italy  and  Switzerland.     Potassium  f errocyanide ,   though  allowed 
in  Germany  to  help  precipitate  iron  from  wines,  is  totally  forbid- 
den in  America.     Such  proscriptions  and  limitations  are  stated  in 
the  law  books,  and  governments  have  generally  been  quite  strict 
in  enforcing  them. 

American  law  allows  for  the  addition  of  over  fifty  substances 
in  the  production  of  domestic  wines.     Gases,  acids,  wood  chips, 
metal  sulphates,  enzymes,  clays,  gums,  etc.   to  recount  some  of  the 
less  frightening  substances  may  be  added  to  our  wines.     Before  the 
American  public  becomes  too  afraid  to  take  another  drop  of  grape, 
it  might  be  wiser  to  think  about  some  form  of  ingredient  labeling 
legislation,  which  need  only  be  general  and  rat ional , ^applying  to 
the  addition  of  foreign  substances  into  the  wine  we  drink.  After 
all,   is  what  we  sees  what  we  gets? 

Aside  from  chemicals  that  may  be  added,  Federal  law  allows 
a  maximum  of  35^  of  sugar,  water,  or  a  combination  thereof  to  be 
added  to  our  wines.     While  California  law  proscribes  the  use  of 
both  of  these  substances  in  the  production  of  table  wines  save  for 
very  small  amounts  for  use  in  fermentation  and  de-acidif ication, 
New  York  allows  Itself  full  advantage  of  the  35,1'  figure.     The  slo- 


.  gan  "Wine  Without  Water"  means  a  lot  in  New  York,  where  water 
and  sugar  nay  be  added  before,  during,  and  after  fermentation 
up  to  that  latter  figure. 

Should  .then,   ingredient  labeling  be  instituted?     If  so, 
should  it  be  taken  to  the  extremes  of  indicating  on  each  and  every 
label  the  exact  percentage  of  each  and  every  chemical  that  has  been 
added  to  and  retained  in  the  wine?    Or  should  we  instead  indicate 
minima  and  maxima  on  the  labels  applying  to  added  substances? 
For  example,  a  label  might  read  "Sulphur  dioxide  content  not  more 
that  .03.2  by  weight  to  retard  spoilage,  maintain  stabilization, 
etc."     Whatever  decision  Is  finally  reached,  all  concerned  must 
realize  that  the  consumers  are  adults  who  realize  that  some  chemi- 
cals are  necessary  to  the  production  vf  most  wines;  the  consumers 
are  intelligent  people  who  have  "  the  right  to  know"  what  they  are 
eating  and  drinking. 

Miscellaneous  Deceptive   (or  at  least  Shoddy)  Practices;  De- 
ception will  always  be  practiced  by  those  who  want  to  deceive; 
they  will  always  find  loopholes.     America  has  no  monopoly  on  this 
vice.     Think,  for  instance,  of  the  amount  of  French  wine  labeled 
Chateau  Lafite,  or  its  variations  (Lafitte,  LaFite,  LaFitte,  etc.); 
and  who  really  knows  how  many  bottles  of  Italian  wine  labeled  "Chl- 
antl"  actually  come  from  a  certain  small  area  in  Tuscany;  and  how 
much  of  the  wine  in  a  vintage -dated  Spanish  wine  actually  comes 
from  the  given  year?    Obviously  these  deceptions  run  the  gamut 
from  relatively  harmless  to  positively  misleading. 

Let's  look  at  America's  endeavors  in  this  area.  Although 
the  Loire  Valley's  designations  "Vouvray"  and "Touralne "  and  "Sau- 
mur"  are  proscribed  from  use  by  American  wineries,  does  this  pre- 
vent one  large  Napa  Valley  winery  from  taking  advantage  of  a  loop- 
hole and  naming  thoir  SauVlgnon  b'Lanc  wine  "Pouilly-Fume" ?  Nope. 


•Can  any  law  In  the  state  or  federal  arsenal  prevent  a  group  of 

•  people  from  naming  their  winery  The_  Naoa  Valley  Winery  and  yet 
make  wines  from  grapes  that  have  never  laid  stem  in  Napa  Valley? 
Nope!   .  Kq  wines  labeled  "Mountain  Zlnfandel"  really  carry  the 
wine  in. them  you  think  they  do?    Things  like  this  have  been  done 
and  will  continue  to  be  done  unless  the  law  forbids  them. 

Let  us  include  generic  labeling  in  the  deception  section. 
For  over  one  hundred  years,  American  vintners  have  labeled  their 
wines  with  names  that  were  familiar  to  them.     The  early  immigrant- 
wine-makers  recalled  their  native  homeland's  wines  to  give  ap- 
pellations to  the  wines  they  now  made  in  America.     So  we  have  dom- 
estic chablis,  burgundies,  chiantls,  rhines,  champagnes,  moselles, 
etc.     These  names  on  a  '..abel  of  a  domestic  wine  may  recall  cer- 
tain other  wines  of  other  countries — and  no  doubt  are  commercially 
successful  because  of  this — but  they  resemble  those  other  coun- 
ties '  wine  in  name  only.     For  a  long  time,  in  order  to  propagate 
the  consumption  of  domestic  wines,  we  have  used  these  inept,  tech- 
nically inaccurate,  often  misleading  labels  on  our  wines.  After 
200  years  of  nationh  ood,  we  should  surely  be  able  to  find  some 
new  handles  for  our  home  grown.     We  must  applaud  — and  follow  the 
lead  of —  those  wine-makers  and  wineries  across  the  nation  that 
are  beginning  to  employ  more  apt,  less  imitative  labeling  pro- 
cedures for  their  simpler  "Jug"  wines. 

yj  Pld  s  Per  Acre:  One  of  the  restrictions  laid  down  by  the  Ap_- 
pollation  D'Orlglne  law.';  of  France  is  one  which  proscribes  high 
yields.     The  idea  behind  such  a  restriction  — and  one  recognized 
as  sound  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic—  Is  that,  beyond  a  certain 

•  point,  quality  Is  In  Inverse  proportion  to  quantity.     A  vlnoplant 
that  must  support  twenty-five  bunehes  of  grapes  will  generally 
yield  a  wine  of  less  interesting  and  --in  terms  of  aromatic  ele- 
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ments  and  extracts —  inferior  character  than  a  plant  which  supports 
ten  bunches.     Parents  with  two  children  can  generally  devote  more  1 
time  to  each  child  than  can  the  parents  of  eight  children.*  This 
recognition  is  incorporated  into  the  rendement ,  or  yield,  laws  of 
France.     For  example,  vineyards  entitled  to  the  terminology  Ap- 
pellation Bordeaux  Control ee  are  restricted  from  producing  more 
than  535  gallons  per  acre   (this  figure  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
maximum  gallonage  allowed  from  the  least  restricted  vineyard  under 
AOC  jurisdiction;  all  other  maxima  stand  at  that  figure  or  lower) . 
As  the  defined  area  becomes  smaller  the  yield  restrictions  general- 
ly  become  tighter.     AOC  Hedoc  vineyards  are  not  allowed  to  produce 
more  than  482  gallons  per  acre.     The  most  severe  limit  for  Bordeaux 
red  wines,  that  affecting  some  of  the  individual  Medocain  communes, 
for  example   (Margaux,  Pauillac,  etc.),  is  '+28  gallons  per  acre. 
In  years  of  abundance  these  figures  may  be  raised  as  much  as  20# 
if  testing  indicates  that  quality  will  be  maintained  as  regards 
quantity.     In  any  case  these  annual  yield  figures  are  rarely  at- 
tained on  the  average,  and  generally  not  even  approached.  Bor- 
deaux AOC  vineyards  average  445  gallons  per  acre  (almost  100  gal- 
lons per  acre  less  than  allowed);  while  AOC  Hedoc  vineyards  aver- 
age 370  gallons  per  acre   (over  100  gallons  per  acre  less  than  al- 
lowed).    And  some  of  the  more  prestigious  chateaux  in«-the  Medoc, 
for  example,  prune  their  vines  so  as  to  achieve  only  a  fourth  or 
a  fifth  of  what  the  law  allows! 

There  are  presently  no  laws  restricting  the  yields  for  U.S. 
vineyards  of  any  type.     However,  there  are  figures  for  yields  in 
California,  where  the  majority  of  Vltls  vl nl f era  (the  grape  species 
of  Europe's  vineyards)   in  the  United  States  is  planted. 

The  author,  from  a  fmmily'of  11,  maintains  that  there  are  exceptions 
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Because  of  the  nature  of  the  California  grape  crush,  it  is 
^  necessary  to  break  any  figures  dovm  into  two  divisions:  average 
yields  for  grapes  used  almost  exclusively  for  wine  production, 
and  average  yields  for  all  grape  varieties  --table,   raisin,  and 
wine  types--  used  in  the  crush.  - 

In  the  ten-year  period  from  1965-197^  inclusive,   the  average 
yield  for  all  wine  grape  varieties  --from  the  shy-bearing  Pinot 
noir  and  Chardonnay  to  the  prolific  French  Columbard  and  Carlgnane- 
was  about  880  gallons  per  acre   (based  on  an  average  of  160  gallons 
per  ton  of  grapes  picked).     The  so-called  "Coastal  Counties"  (Napa, 
Sonoma,  Mendocino,  Lake,  Solano,  Monterey,  San  Benito,   Santa  Bar- 
bara, Santa  Cruz,  Contra  Costa,  Alameda,  Santa  Clara,  and  San  Luis 
Obispo),  those  areas  in  California  which  produce  the  finer  varietal 
wines  average  from  320  to  ?20  gallons  per  acre  or  more. 

I 

The  second  set  of  figures  is  more  stunning,  but,  as  we  shall 
see  later,  also  indicative  of  change  towards  the  "better".  Before 
going  into  these  figures  it  is  necessary  to  explain  that  there  are 
many  grape  varieties  grown  in  California  that  are  used  in  the  wine 
crush.     Many  of  these  varieties  are  better  known  — and  more  widely 
used —  as  table  and  raisin  grapes.     Thompson  Seedless  (here  and 
there  facetiously  referred  to  as  "Fresno  Chardonnay"  and  "Thompson 
Tasteless")  is  the  outstanding  example.     It,  and  manyvof  its  bre- 
thren in  the  table  and  raisin  grape  class  are  high  yielders.  Thomp- 
son averages  over  1?00  gallons  per  acre.     From  1965-197^4-  inclusive 
these  non-wine  variety  grapes  have  accounted  for  6j%  of  the.  total 
tonnage  of  grapes  involved  in  making  California  wine.       The  integra- 
tion of  these  grapes  into  the  crush  with  the  "wl ne -variety "  grapes 
raises  the  same  ten-year  average  yield  — the  yield  of  all  grapes 
that  go  into  making  California  wine —  to  over  1100  gallons  per  acre. 
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.flecting  the  average  yield  of  all  France's  vineyards  --from  the 
A.O .C.  and  V .  D .  Q .  S .  wines  to  the  yins  ord lnaire ,  from  Petrus  to 
plonk —  of  just  under  600  gallons  per  acre,  nearly  half  as  much 
per  acre  as  In  California.     If  we  aim  for  record  production  fig- 
ures, we  may  be  proud  of  this;   if  we  aim  to  produce  as  high  a  qua- 
lity of  wines  as  France  does,  we  may  think  otherwise. 

Now  for  the  "good"  news.     Although  the  comparison  above 
sounds  incredible,  and  the  use  of  such  a  large  (6j%)  percentage 
of  grapes  not  generally  intended  to  make  wines  may  seem  unseemly, 
the  trend  away  from  this  situation  is  with  us.     From  a  high  of 
72%  in  1965,  the  total  non-wine  grape  variety  percentage  used  in 
the  crush  has  sunk  to  a  low  figure  of  for  the  1975  crop.  And 

as  California's  wine  grape  acreage  increases  in  bearing  — 90,000 
acres  planted  are  yet  unbearing —  more  wine-grape  varieties  can 
be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others. 

The  above  yield  figures,  representing  the  practices  and  — we 
assume —  the  attitudes  of  the  wine-makers  in  France  and  America, 
should  not  be  accepted  blindly.     Nor  should  nny  of  the  previous 
facts  and  figures  and  proposals  be  considered  lightly.     We  should 
not  concern  ourselves  with  numbers  of  gallons  per  se,  but  rather 
quality  as  reflected  by  certain  numbers  of  gallons.     There  are  many 
conditions  in  American  production  which  might  negate  *~or  re-inforce 
—  the  European  findings  and  practices.     Conditions  and  technolo- 
gies in  France  are  different  from  those  in  America.     We  should  not 
eagerly  rush  into  any  yield  restrictions  or  what  have  you  without 
first  determining  that  California--  and  America  in  general —  needs 
laws  restricting  aspects  of  our  production.     If  experiments  indi- 
cate that  we  should  have  tighter  restrictions  on  yields  to  assure 
certain  quality  standards,  we  must   consider  formulating  them.  But 
such  laws  and  restrictions  will  not  come  about  without  a  radical 


change  In  our  attitudes  towarns  wnm  mm  nMss-iumm^^u. 

Throughout  this  article,  the  force  behind  most  of  the  argu- 
ments for  change  In  our  wine  laws  has  been,  In  the  main,  a  moral 
one.     The  reasoning  being  that  If  we  truly  want  to  assure  the  world 
—or  even  just  ourselves—  of  the  quality  of  our  general  wine  pro- 
duction, we  should  learn  from  the  extremely  stringent  restrictions 
that  make  for  quality  standards  In  other  countries.     If  we  must  be 
shamed   Into  putting  more  than  51%  Cabernet  Sauvignon  into  a  bot- 
tle whose  label  says  Cabernet  Sauvignon —  so  be  it  I 

But  there  is  another  reason  to  consider  for  up-grading  our 
wine  legislation,  and,  in  so  doing,  our  quality  standards.  In 
the  years  to  come  America  will  be  producing  huge  amounts  of  wine, 
too  huge,  in  fact,  to  be  consumed  by  Americans  alone.     The  excess 
must  be  sold  off  to  foreign  markets  --or  distilled.     Opting  for 
the  first  .  alternative,   selling  off  the  excess  to  the  foreign 
markets,  let  us  ask  ourselves  this  question:     Would  we    not  sell 
our  wines  to  other  countries  more  easily  if  our  standards  were  as 
high  or  higher  than  those  of  other  wine-producing  countries?  And 
would  it  not  be  easier  still  if  the  client  countries  knew,  i.e. 
could  read  it  in  our  wine  laws,  that  our  standards  are  high?  If 
we  do  intend  to  sell  off  those  wines  that  we  cannot  consume  our- 
selves, we  will  have  to  contend  and  compete  with  the  other  coun- 
tries  --France,  Italy,  Germany,  Spain,  Portugal,  etc.--  in  the 
very  st.i ff  marketplace. 


Yield  figures  for  the  wines  of  France  and  California 
 1965-1974  inclusive  »  


France 

California 

■ 

Real 

total 

A.O.C.  wine s 

Othrrs 

Total 

Coastal** 

Others 

Total 

■65 

396 

(12.62;  of  T) 

611 

(87. W 

572 

NA 

NA 

976 

1,375 

•  66 

4^n 
(15-7*) 

546 

(84.3^) 

5^-4 

NA 

NA 

832 

1,119 

•67 

423 
(15. 6*) 

- (84.4£) 

NA 

NA 

Q  n  r\ 

oOO 

908 

•68 

410 
(14.1*) 

602 

(85.9*) 

NA 

NA 

81  A 
oxo 

1     1  n  0 

1 ,192 

J  J® 

(15. 3*) 

467 

(84.7*) 

NA 

NA 

r\  It  li 
944 

1,132 

'  70 

504 
(15. W 

693 

(84.6*) 

6^8 

336  Est. 
(14.8*) 

696  Est. 

(85.2*) 

O5I 

991 

'  71 

(13.2*) 

OUU 

(86.8*) 

CCA 

550 

508 

(18.8*) 

1  ,C28 
(81.2*) 

918 

1,263 

•  72 

428 
(17.2*) 

(82.8*) 

Oft 

391 

(18.1*) 

838 

(81.9*) 

0/1  )i 

7^4 

800 

1  -73 

54o 
(16. 5*) 

7Q1 

(83.5*) 

7^  A 

583 

(17.7*) 

1,297  1 
(82.3*) 

,110 

•1      0  Ji  n 

1 ,347 

/ 

/ 

480 
(15.6*) 

731 

(84.4*) 

676 

557 

(15.9*) 

1,242  1,039 
(84.1*) 

1,209 

Weighted  Averages 
1965-1969 

402 

562 

531 

(From  estimates: 

880 

1,146) 

Weighted  Averages 
1970-1974 

463 

675 

630 

477 

1,018 

915 

1,122 

Weighted  Averages 
1965-1974 

432 

614 

586 

* 

NA 

NA 

886  ' 

1,162 

"S^i  figures  are  rounded  off  to  the  nearest  gallon.     The  French  hectolitres 
and  hectares  have  been  converted  to  galllons  and  acres.     California  figures 
converted  from  tons  per  acre  on  a  160  gallon  per  ton  average.     All  figures 
are  on  a  gallons  per  acre  basis. 


Includes  Napa,  Sonoma.  Monterey.  Mendocino.  I/Vke  .  Sol  nno .  Snn  TWiit.n  Snntn 


A.O.C.  wines 

Others 

Total 

Coastal** 

O  tli  crs 

Total 

—  v.* 

tola  1 

* 

•65 

396 
{12.6%  of  T) 

611 

(87. 4#) 

572 

NA 

NA 

976 

1,375 

r 

430 

546 

(84.3#) 

524 

NA 

NA 

832 

1,U9 

•67 

423 
(15. 6#) 

553 

• (84.4£) 

528 

NA 

NA 

800 

908 

•68 

410 
(14.1^) 

602 

(85.9#) 

565 

NA 

NA 

816 

1,192 

•69 

338 
(15.3%) 

467 

(84. 7#) 

442 

NA 

NA 

944 

1,132 

'70 

504 
U5.W 

693 

(84. 6#) 

658 

336  Est. 
(14. 8#) 

696  Est. 
(85. 2#) 

651 

991 

•71 

353 
(13.2^) 

600 

(86. 8#) 

550 

508 

(18. 8£) 

1 ,028 
(81. 2#) 

918 

1,263 

'72 

428 
(17.2%) 

555 

(82. 8#) 

528 

391 

(18. 1#) 

838 

(81.9#) 

744 

800 

•73 

540 
(IS. 5%) 

793 

(83.52) 

736 

583 

(17.7%) 

1,297  1 
(82.3#) 

,110 

1,347 

480 
(15.6^) 

731 

(84„4#) 

676 

557 

(15.9%) 

1,242  1,039 
(84. 1#) 

1,209 

Weighted  Averages 
1965-1969 

402 

562 

531 

(From  esrlmates: 

880 

1,146) 

Weighted  Averages 
1970-1974 

• 

463 

675 

630 

477 

1,018 

915 

1,122 

Weighted  Averages 
1965-1974 

432 

614 

586 

* 

NA 

NA 

886  ' 

1,162 

*The  figures  are  rounded  off  to  the  nearest  gallon.     The  French  hectolitre*? 
and  hectares  have  been  converted  to  galllons  and  acres.     California  figures 
converted  from  tons  per  acre  on  a  160  gallon  per  ton  average.     All  figures 
are  on  a  gallons  per  acre  basis. 

^icludes  Napa,  Sonoma,  Monterey,  Mendocino,  Lake, Solano,  San  Benito,  Santa 

Barbara,  Santa  Cruz,  Contra  Costa,  Alameda,  Santa  Clara,  Sara  Luis  Obispo) 
/Integration  of  wine,  table,  and  raisin  grapes  that  were  used  in  the  crushes. 
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by  Patrick  W.  Fegan 


In  the  last  seven  years,  I  have  visited  many  of 
the  more  famous  wine  areas  both  here  and 
abroad,  making  notes,  comparing  and  con- 
trasting. I  have  studied  the  wine  regulations 
of  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  as  well  as  those  of  the  United 
States  —  California  in  particular.  In  (he 
process,  I  found  amazing  and,  I  believe, 
qualitative  differences  between  the  laws  and 
practices  of  Europe,  especially  France,  and 
those  of  America,  especially  California.  1 
submit  that  our  laws  —  primarily  those 
regulating  the  production  and  labeling  of 
finer  varietals  —  are  not  aimed  at  achieving 
wines  of  the  highest  level  possible,  and  I 
present  sonic  examples  below. 

Yield  per  acre:  "Good,  not  great,  to  the 
last  drop"  —  The  French  have  long  known, 
even  before  the  Appclation  d'Origine  Con- 
trolee  (AOC)  laws  went  into  effect,  that,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  quality  in  wine  is  in  an 
inverse  relation  to  quantity,  and  they  have 
applied  this  knowledge  to  their  laws.  French 
law  implies,  for  example,  that  if  one  Caber- 
net Sauvignon  vine  bears  ten  bunches  of 
grapes,  while  another  bears  only  five  bunch- 
es, all  other  things  being  equal,  the  flavor  in 
the  grapes  of  the  latter  will  be  more  intense, 
more  concentrated  —  and  hence  more 
desirable  —  than  the  flavor  of  the  former. 
The  theory  makes  sense;  my  tasting  notes 
concur. 

The  basic  red  wine  under  AOC  regula- 
tion in  Bordeaux—  appellation  Bordeaux 
comrdlee  —  is  made  from  grapes  limited  in 
yield  to  about  533  gallons  an  acre.  This  wine 
does  not  generally  cost  more  than  S3  a  fifth 
in  Chicago.  California  wines  labeled  Caber- 
net Sauvignon  —  your  basic  Bordeaux  grape 
type  —  average  640  to  800  gallons  an  acre  in 
Napa,  with  yields  elsewhere  running  even 
higher.  These  wines  generally  start  at  $3  the 
filth,  climbing  to  SI  2,  and  a  few  examples  go 
for  over  $30.  While  basic  Bordeaux  is  limited 
to  533  gallons  an  acre,  the  average  chateau- 
bottled  dappcllation  Pauillac  contmlec  has 
a  fixed'  yield  limit  of  approximately  430 
gallons  per  acre.  And  some  of  the  finer 
chateaux  further  regulate  themselves  to  a 
much  smaller  crop  (Mouion-Koihschild,  for 
example,  yielded  slightly  more  than  90 
gallons  an  acre  in  1961 ).  This  practice  of  low 
yields  for  finer  wines  applies  to  most  of  the 
grapes  in  AOC  wines,  not  just  Bordeaux. 

Most  of  the  more  expensive  California 
wines  that  I  have  lasted  have  been  good  to 
cry  good.  All  of  the  wines  from  California 
ial  I  considered  outstanding  -  Mi.  Fdcn 
1972  Chardonnay,  Mayacamas  1970  Caber- 
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net  Sauvignon,  Chalone  1973  Chardonnay 
Beaulicu's  Private  Reserve  1970  Cabcrn 
Sauvignon,  among  a  few  others  —  were  the 
results  of  yields  averaging  under  300  gallons 
an  acre.  I  don't  believe  this  is  coincidental. 

Specified  vineyard  sites  —  in  Europe, 
most  winemakcrs  realize  that  certain  weJI- 
defincd  regions  are  better  suited  for  planting 
and  developing  certain  grape  types  than 
other  regions.  Cabernets  do  better  in 
Bordeaux  than  in  Burgundy.  Again,  this 
knowledge  has  been  incorporated  into  the 
law.  If  a  label  says  appellation  Bordeaux 
vontrolee,  only  the  juice  of  certain  grapes  is 
allowed  to  be  made  into  the  wine  in  that  bot- 
tle, recent  scandals  notwithstanding. 

In  California,  the  vineyardist  and  the 
winemaker  are  slowly  moving  in  this  same 
direction.  John  Parducci,  of  Parducci 
Vineyards  in  Mendocino  County,  has  long 
argued  in  behalf  of  this  practice,  and  has  ap- 
plied his  thoughts  to  his  labels.  And  some 
wineries  -  Ridge,  licit/,  Dry  Creek,  and 
others  —  sometimes  slate  specifically  the  ex- 
act vineyard  plot  from  which  they  harvested 
their  grapes. 

Percentage  of  the  varietal  (or)  "51-49  or 
fight"  —  In  Alsace,  France,  a  varietally 
labeled  wine  must  be  100  percent  of  the 
named  grape;  in  the  rest  of  France,  the 
minimum  figure  is  closer  to  85  percent.  In 
Germany,  the  minimum  figure  is  75  percent; 
while  in  Australia  the  figure  isa  stringent  100 
percent.  In  America,  the  minimum  per- 
centage for  vaneially-labeled  wines  is  a  dis- 
mal 51  percent. 


Simply  staled,  most  finer  varietals  are 
hard  put  to  retain  their  individuality  when 
diluted  to  the  degree  many  wineries  practice. 
Two  prime  examples  are  the  Chardonnav 
and  the  Pinot  Noir.  Pure  examples  of  bo; 
these  wines  display  unique  aromas  and 
flavors  that  would  be  masked  by  the  addition 
of  even  the  smallest  percentage  of  anothei 
variety.  I  wonder  what  the  reaction  in  the 
market  place  would  be  if  our  pure  beef  could 
be  51  percent  cow  and  49  percent  goat. 

I  say  raise  the  minimum  to  at  least  75 
percent  for  all  varietals,  and  higher  if  objec- 
tive research  proves  the  need.  "But  we  arc 
artists,"  cry  the  winemakers.  "We  cannot  be 
bound  by  such  restrictions."  Perhaps,  but 
then  why  not  accede  to  artistic  freedoms  and 
place  no  minimum  whatsoever?  Why  not 
"Johannisberg  Riesling"  made  from  I 
percent  JR  and  99  percent  Chcnin  Blanc? 
Absurd?  Maybe.  I  believe  the  winemaker  is 
an  artist  to  the  degree  that  he  can  coax  the 
best  possible  results  from  the  fruit:  in  this 
area  he  is  granted  great  latitude.  But  if  the 
winemaker  decides  to  use  a  60-40  Cabernet 
Sauvignon-Zinfandel  blend,  and  he  is  as 
proud  of  his  product  as  any  true  artist,  why 
does  he  not  lahel  his  wine  "Cabernet 
Sauvignon-Zinfandel,  a  blend"  or  words  to 
that  effect?  Ofien  it  is  because  the  winemaker 
is  afraid  that  his  honesty  might  not  keep  the 
cash  coming  in.  Other  times  it  is  because  he 
does  not  care. 

Determination  of  Age  —  How  many 
times  have  you  purchased  a  bottle  of  non-  , 
vintage  domestic  wine  that  was  "off  or  over 
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'No  thing  h  a  p  pen  s 
until  a  stile  is 

made . .  .  you  can  have  a 
factory  but  if  you  don't  have 
people  communicating  and 
persuading  — it's  pointless. 
This  year,  we'll  have  20  or 
more  men  in  the  Dale  Car- 
negie Course"        „  .. 

Alan  Canfield 

Canfield  Beverages 

Find  oul  why  more  Chicago  com- 
panies are  involved  in  Dale  Carnegie 
programs 

DALE  CARNEGIE 

COURSES    presentee  oy 

Claude  Bowen  &  Assoc.  Inc. 
1 107  S  Mannheim.  Westchester.  III. 
3-IS-9400 
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2521  V/.  Devon  Chicago  606S9 
Sta  ,  


Opening  August  3  1  st 
Grand  Opening  Special 

20%  oil' on  any  ofour  fine 
clocks 'til  Sept,  16tli,  1975 
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the  hill  --  off-color  in  appearance,  sherry- 
like in  smell,  flat  and  watery  in  taste"! 
Chances  arc  that  that  particular  bottle  was 
not  rotated  to  the  front  when  the  new  ship- 
ment arrived.  If  it  was  kept  in  a  bin,  it  was 
probably  left  on  the  bottom,  while  the  new 
bottles,  younger  and  fresher,  were  piled  on 
top.  Hut,  you  say,  that  is  the  retailer's  fault; 
he  should  have  properly  rotated  his  stock. 
True  enough,  but  why  can't  the  winemakcr 
and/or  bottler  print  the  date  of  bottling  on 
the  label  to  give  the  consumer  a  rough  guide 
to  its  age?  I  here  are  numerous  codes  pr  inted 
on  the  back  and  front  labels  of  many  domes- 
tic wines.  Hut  in  order  to  interpret  them,  one 
musi  have  special  "decoders".  These 
decoders  are  usually  available  to  winery 
representatives  or  other  chosen  few.  Instead 
of  all  this"privilcged  information,"  let's  have 
some  everyday  Arabic  numerals  on  the  label, 
giving  us  some  indication  of  how  old  the 
wine  is.  Some  domestic  un-vintaged  wines 
do  give  some  indication  ol  their  age.  At  the 
base  of  many  bottles,  embossed  in  the  glass, 
are  the  final  two  digits  of  the  year  in  w  hich 
the  glass  was  blown.  In  most  cases,  the  wine 
therein  was  bottled  within  the  year  of  the 
fabrication  of  the  bottle. 

(ieneric  terminologies  —  In  short, 
change  the  labeling  practices  for  everyday 
wines.  God  bless  Joe  C'oncannon  for  his 
"Red  Dinner  Wine"  and  "White  Dinner 
Wine";  hats  off  I  )  the  Oakville  people  for 
their  "Our  House  Red"  and  "Our  House 
White".  Let's  leave  the  "Chablis"  and  the 
"Rhmes"  and  the  "Burgundies"  and  the 
"Clarets"  to  the  Europeans.  We  have  been 
Amei  icans  for  200  years;  surely  we  can  think 
of  more  original  names. 

Miscellaneous; and  why  label  restrictions 
could  be  tightened  The  two  labels  below 
are  quite  in  order  and  break  no  established 
laws,  lioth,  however,  are  misleading. 
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In  the  first  example,  we  have  the  label  of 
a  domestic  wine  named  after  a  specific 
French  wine  from  a  specific  region  in  France 
—  I'ouilly  Fume.  It  so  happens  that,  years 
ago,  the  f  ederal  government  proscribed  lor 
Use  on  domestic  labels  such  names  as  "C'h. 
Margaux,  C'h.  I.afite,  Aloxc-C'orton.  Bcau- 
jolais,  Vouvray",  and  the  like.  Why?  Well, 
the  French  lobbyists  persuaded  the  Anieri- 


CRAFT  OF  COOKING 

Cook  it  all  belter 

The  secrets  of  Oriental,  Middle  East, 
[  rent  h  and  Italian  Cooking. 
Revealed  in  5  weekday  evening  classes 
$45.00,  including  dinners. 

David  Novick  924-2810 


Right  from  this 

special  faucet... 
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Have  water  as  clean, 
bright,  delicious  as  in 
bottles  at  less  cost. 

CONTROLS  CONTAMINANTS-Culligan's 

new  Agua-CleerIM  drinking  water  purifica- 
tion sysloni  controls  most  undesirable  im- 
purities by  combining  pretested  purilicalion 
methods.  It's  not  like  sollening,  simple  fil- 
tration, or  any  ol  Ihe  typical  methods  of 
treating  water.  Perfected  for  hospitals  and 
laboratories,  now  simplilied  for  homo  use. 

HAVE  ALL  YOU  NEED— Right  from  the  spe- 
cial Aqua-Cleer  faucet,  you  can  have  abun-. 
danl  delicious  tasting  water  lor  drinking, 
cooking,  beverages,  instant  foods,  and 
juices.  And  it's  more  convenient,  more 
economical  than  from  bottles. 

SIMPLE  CONNECTION-  nR|.,K|f,R  WATfR 

The  compact  system  is  in-  UKIHMNb  WAIEH 

stalled  oul  ol  sight— under  SYSTEMS 

the  sink  or  other  suitable  Ior.u  ~]£,n 

location.  No  electrical  /™mon(h 
connection  needed. 


w  1 


478-3906 


Culligan  of  Greater  Chicago 
tincolnwood.lL  60645 


•  WINES  tyffl] 
t$2*iy       •  LIQUORS 

•  BEERS 
1  BEVERAGES 


Mftl  61  onuSS  POINI  HU  •  Skoml  •  l/J-SMI  .  2l*-oroo 
H0UKS  "J.lt.il          1        '  ii.  :•:  '■  II !■■-<•:  -t 
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Elegant  Residence 
in  a  4'/2-Acre  Beautifully 
Landscaped  Setting 

...  in  one  of  Chicago's  most  presti- 
gious suburban  communities,  Oak 
Brook. 

This  beautiful  modified  Greek  Re- 
vival-style brick  residence,  with  ten 
rooms,  six  and-onn-half  baths  and 
complete  privacy,  was  designed  by 
the  noted  architect  John  C.  Volk 
for  an  executive  with  a  hospitable 
lifestyle  and  a  flair  for  entertaining. 
The  fir  paneled  living  room  with 
12'/i-foot  ceiling  opens  through  slid- 
ing glass  doors  to  a  glass-walled 
loggia,  which  in  turn  opens  to  a 
patio,  large  heated  swimming  pool 
and  cabana  in  a  lovely  gardened  set- 
ting. Sliding  glass  door  opens  the 
dining  room  to  a  mahogany-paneled 
bar  and  barbecue  room.  Luxurious 
master  suite  includes  a  study,  a  24'x 
18'  bedroom  and  two  baths.  All  ser- 
vice and  utility  appointments  are  of 
the  finest  —  central  heating/air  con- 
ditioning, central  music  system  and 
security  alarm  system. 

Illustrated  brochure  C-75346  avail- 
able on  request. 

Previews  inc. 

Keallors 

222  So.  Riverside  Pl.t/j 
Chicago,  Illinois  60606 
Phone:  (312)  6-18-OJ  1  3 
Ne*  York  •  Boilon  •  Washington,  0  C    Warrenton.  V*. 
Palm  Beach  ■  Chicago  ■  Denver  •  Loj  Angetol  Scottidale 
San  Francisco  ■  and  representative!  in  Europe  and 
the  Middle  Can. 


Tin:  Earth1*  -.li|  

Llli|lljll  MHM'  limit 
IriMltiti.'ni  .iiul  llii! 
ttitipn.il  lttl|tlltvl! 
lntH  i:t>nil)iiii'il  lor 
rotnlor  l.ihlr  i{r  jc  k J 
li )i  >k •..  Coin"  st'u 
(Mil  nthrr  ni'w 
Mylr'S,  loo 

2112  N.  Clark.  Chicago.  (312)  528  8'jIO 

(J|«ii  /lltiys  I  nf  1 1. it  I  in. i  J'tl  '.('.  N  t  kit! 


- ,  i^v  apt*  axa 


Opening  soon  mHyclc  Park'sHarpei  Court1 


can  legislators,  with  jUSI  cause,  that  such 
names  c  ould  not  he  used  to  denote  any  wines 
other  than  those  actually  produced  at  Ch. 
Murgaux,  Ch.  I.afitc,  etc.  The  climates  were 
different,  the  soil  structures  were  different, 
methods  ol  agriculture  were  different,  and 
even  the  grape  types,  in  many  instances,  were 
different  from  those  used  in  Prance.  More 
than  fifty  such  wine  names  were  banned  by 
our  laws.  Pouilly  Fume  somehow  got  lost  in 
the  shuffle  and  was  not  forbidden.  This 
particular  winery  took  advantage  of  the 
loophole;  we  see  the  result.  As  1  noted  in  my 
article  on  Pouilly  Fumes  several  issues  ago, 
the  Charles  Krug  version  was  eminently 
drinkable,  but  to  call  it  Pouilly  Fume  is 
misleading  at  best.  As  1  also  noted  in  that 
article,  the  Krug  people  have  since 
terminated  that  particular  label. 


TABLE  MOUNTAIN 
VINEYARDS 


19  73 
CALIFORNIA 
ZINFANDEL 

l».tiied  by  C..i.i'a->  v*,a,os  mc  .  spaing*  CaMomia 
A<nrv>  I?-,  n,  .cij-r  tart  carte*  l.pnf.  96  I'.jid  ouna*s 


The  second  label  is  more  subtle,  and, 
because  of  this,  perhaps  even  more 
misleading.  "Table  Mountain"  is  a  specific 
area  located  within  the  city  limits  of 
Saratoga,  California.  This  particular  plot  of 
land  has  a  reputation  for  producing  finer 
varietal  grapes  and  is  so  recognized.  The 
terminology  employed  —  California  Zin- 
fandel  —  is  well  within  legal  bounds.  Hut  the 
eflect  of  the  label,  associating  the  wine  with 
this  plot  of  land  with  a  high  reputation  — 
Table  Mountain  —  is  misleading,  because,  in 
fact,  the  grapes  for  this  wine  came  from 
another,  less  highly  reputed  region.  It  is  tan- 
tamount to  labeling  a  wine  "Napa  Valley 
Vineyards  California  Pinot  Noir",  when  the 
I'inol  Noir  in  the  bottle  never  saw  Napa 
Valley. 

I  do  not  intend,  by  these  statements,  to 
denigrate  the  entire  California  wine  in- 
dustry. I  have  great  respect  lor  the  zeal  of  the 
wincmakcrs  that  I  have  known,  admiration 
for  the  technological  advances  initiated  in 
California,  and  strong  belief  in  its  potential 
as  a  line  wtneinaking  area.  I  also  believe  in 
the  natural  propensity  of  people  to  try  to  do 
t flings  the  easy  way.  That's  why  we  have 
laws;  and  that's  why  I  believe  we  need  better 
laws  regulating  the  United  Slates  wine  in- 
dustry. 


more  to  great  cooking  than  just 
a  great  recipe,  you  'II  be  glad  there  is 


There  you  will  find  everything  for 
preparing  and  serving  great  gourmet 

meals.  Stop  into  the  most  unique 
cookware  store  in  the  United  States. 
Choose  from  (he  finest  in  acces- 
sories from  around  the  world  - 
Le  Creuset,  Cuisinart,  Melior, 
liruun,  many  others.  And  that's 
just  some  of  what's  always  cooking 
at  Culinarion. 


Every  cook  has  a  secret. 
Make  yours  Culinarion 
113  East  Oak  Street,  Chicago  6061 1 
(312)  266-7S40 
aussi  Paris  &  Lyon  France 


6  N.  Michigan  Ave 
Suite  809 


EXPRESS 
YOURSELF!!! 

Uniquely  designed 
T-shirts  individually 
handpainted.  450 
designs  to  choose 
from.  It  (its  like  a 
dream,  it  goes  with 
everything  you 
have.  Comes  in  33 
great  colors. 
Available  in  small, 
medium  and  large. 

$7.95 

Designs 
By  Hafhan 


Chicago  236-4454 


Come  to  St.  Thomas. 
You'll  love 
our  nutty  hotel. 

I  fide  on i  INI  a  white  vmJv  beach.  Where 
life  NtfttMiat.  Ami  voull  live  in  Kiihme.  unit 
or  lew 

•  (oft  of  S  fiflhsof  dutv  free  luiuor 
■Scutch.  Rve.  VihIIvj.  (Jin.  Kuml 

•  I  tee  \un\ei  eoelvi.iil  ci ui\e  nn  our 
•*2'cai.tnijran  util-hital 

•  I  rce  hMtHkcttnM  iftftlruclMMM. 

•  A  C  rooms  uiih  refriiier.iior 

•  Private  pjtio 

f  or  information  and  brochure  write: 
Virgin  Island  Kesoris.  Deni  CH.2  Greenwich 
Plii/tf.  Greenwich.  Conn. 

bSchcomber 

NOIU  Si  Itiuinjs  US  Vujin  Islands 
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PRESENTATION  AT  APPELLATION  OF  ORIGIN 
HEARING,  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  -  APRIL  20,  1976 

By:  C.  Frederic  Schroeder,  Managing  Director 
Great  Western  Winery,  Hammondsport,  NY 
and  President,  Finger  Lakes  Wine  Growers  Assn. 

The  Finger  Lakes  Wine  Growers  Association  membership  consists  of:  The  Taylor 
Wine  Co.,  Pleasant  Valley  Wine  Co.  (Great  Western  Brand),  Widmer's  Wine  Cellars, 
Inc.,  O'Neh'Da  Vineyard,  Hammondsport  Wine  Co.,  Inc.,  Gold  Seal  Vineyards,  Inc. 
and  Canandaigua  Wine  Co.,  Inc.   As  President,  I  am  testifying  in  their  behalf  on  the 
subject  of  Appellation  of  Origin,  Vificultural  Area  and  the  definition  of  Estate  Bottled. 

We  propose  that  jurisdiction  of  the  Appellations  of  Origin  remain  with  the  BATF 
so  that  there  will  be  national  uniformity  in  any  decisions  concerning  a  geographical  bounda 
defining  a  vificultural  area.   As  with  the  California  wine  industry,  our  New  York  State 
wine  industry  would  prefer  to  see  an  Advisory  Committee  appointed  annually  to  aid  the 
BATF  on  such  decisions.    The  Advisory  Committee  should  preferably  consist  of  wine  grape 
growers,  vintners,  and  an  expert  from  the  concerned  University  or  wine  grape  Experimental 
Station  in  the  particular  state  or  area  to  be  defined.    In  the  case  of  New  York  State  this 
would  be  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  New  York  and 
its  affiliation  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences  at  Cornell 
University.   Our  Association  offers  to  suggest  specific  growers  and  vintners  to  be 
appointed  to  those  committees. 

We  suggest  that  all  present  appellations  of  origin,  such  as  Finger  Lakes,  if  already 
in  usage  be  retained.   All  future  appellations  would  be  limited  to  counties. 


Presentation  at  Appellation  of  Origin  Hearing  20Pa^9762 
Washington,  D.C.  Apn 

However,  if  an  appellation  covering  a  geographic  area  other  than  a  county  is  desired, 

thii  Would  be  a  matter  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Advisory  Committee,  who  would  in  turn 

present  their  recommendations  to  the  BATF.  * 

We  respectfully  hope  that  you  will  accept  this  proposal  as  a  most  equ. table  way 

of  handling  the  Appellation  of  Origin  problem. 

Concerning  the  Estate  Bottled  wines,  the  FLWGA  propose  this  definition: 
"A  wine  that  Is  made  100  percent  from  grapes  grown  on  vineyards  owned,  leased  or 
viticulturally  managed  by  the  winery  which  crushes,  ferments  and  bottles  this  wine 
in  its  own  facilities  within  the  same  state  in  which  the  grapes  are  grown.  " 
We  suggest  that  the  importance  of  the  words     "Estate  Bottled"   lie  in  the  quality 
and  reputation  of  the  winemaker  and  his  care  in  handling  from  the  planting  of  the 
vine  to  the  finished,  packaged  product.   The  size  or  distance  of  a  vineyard  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  wine  is  good  or  bad.    It  is  the  growing,  making,  aging  and 
handling  that  gives  it  its  special  qualities  and,  therefore,  we  ask  that  you  accept 
the  definition  we  propose. 

Submitted  by: 
C.  Frederic  Schroeder 
Managing  Director 
Great  Western  Winery  and 
President,  Finger  Lakes  Wine 
Growers  Assn. 
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A  STATEMKHT  FRRPAKKD'  f OH*  rVK!3KKTATIOf!  AT  TICS 
APrtJX  20,  1^76>f.H£AilIKO  OS.  ruOPC'USO  ; 
COfmtOL  FOU  APPSLUTl'dn  OK  OKIOIM  : 

Thip  testimony  will  reprosent^tho  views  of  the  Michigan  v>ino  Institute  ,13 
applied  to  the  proposed  changes  in  control  of  appellation  of  origin  for 
American  winea.  .  ,  '  •      :  .  •  f      •  ; 

';  ''■' 

Perhaps  the  source  of  one's  possess! ens,  .especially  a  food  itom?  Jvir  different 
▼nines,  and  inarn-jtnd.es  of  *  hose  values,  to  each  5ndi"vidtw.l«    To  cru,  the  separate 
vintage  a  confined  to  a  particular  chat  ecu  in  the  Medoc  of  Boruo&p';       1  £j  the 
complete  spectrum  of  red  wine  concern  and  involvement.    Xot,  to  1  ■  '';.her,  if  its 
red  and  tastes  food  ••  that's  the  isoat.of  the  matter.    In  my  case,  it  seems  appar- 
ent that,  for  a  number  of  both  fancy  and  plain  roa.pcnflj  consider*  bl  1  •'■"•lability 
exists  as  to  how  the  rules  might  bo  established-  for  American  appc  .    '.•*!<>•••  control  ,. 
To  us,  the  key  words  in  the  BATIf  cCfjJfldcration  of  this  topic  will  '.  %  '  rn  as"  and 
, "control",  'Alt  of  this  may  bocor.c  ra-Tininglens  ni:d  unccnlvoliabl  1  ■  r  *\i<  "?  are 
different  rules  resulting  for 'different.- regions.    As  \iell,  jftratii  '■•  tt»;a  of  a 
more  finite  viticulture 1  geography  in  cur  'country  could  1  ece-'-n  a  <— '•  ' print  to 
our  industry  if  Lt  dees  not  carry,  .:'  least,  're...    r».,-,u»;:irte  centre?  I  .  Ik:  •"ATF. 

As  nub  1 3  shed  .in  the  second  March  issue,  rdatcd -nareb        '  .■{'.■*,  of  lb  >  California 
wineletter  by  0.  (I;  and  PJjyllia  Van  firie.dt,  v;e  i's     •,  in  <*-jnorr.3 ,  ec  "    !.L~c4*  the 
approaches  proposed  by  the  flapa  Valley  Grape  Ore*.      •■  '        La t ion    er  ••'••  •  nations 
of  origin,    wo  acKnos'lcdge  the-  gocn  .•;«•!:  of  Mr;  r«<.!»r  '  rt  nlhen,  ]  ■•  ■..  !■■  '•.  nt  of  the 
HVGGA,  and  for  the  purpose!  of  e  err/.  ::*•.'  have  prep:        our  tflftiwoi  •  '  :•  vriation 
upon  his  theme.  .*' 

More  specifically,  the  outline  for-'  •     rifles  of  .*•  pen  tint.-  n  .of  origin  M  it  ve 

recommend  aro  as  follows:     .  ,  :.  » 

■  - 

1.  That  a  stal  e  or  county  0 i  av.tr.ral  i eal  ' "  am3  :*y  boprvri   '.y  eff  in 
combination  as  an  appellaVicn  it  oriyln. 

2.  That,  within  ~  stato^or  In  e*--:.'-? nation  01'  two  «>»  noro  gt  »te«« 
appellation  control  .CouV^  *'-  rreeiscly  t  fined      x  <     >  •  .-;.>:->- 
11 shed  political  hpunda;     ,.  prpyidirig  !•<•  1  hound-  ",v  lit  ••  «  •  0  ■ 

composed  of  not  less  an  er  :       than' county.    !•'»••  <  pip}**,  hh  d 

favor,  say,  /1  flrand  Tra'--.-:'- : .t •  ..• ;  "-is tin  ti <->r.  .'  1  i  pin       "i  i  t  ' 

'  -  was  to  include  one,'  or  •     .  br  aeaever  i .•'uiy,  i:v.»«  4  eomi!  •    •  !n  .hat 

.'  speeific  aro-u    tic  would  r  ;.t  ff'v6r  \  i*wling  alio  In;:  si--'        :  i  •  -*ol- 

Jations  to  c.  bonce  any  :a  oy  f  racl  « ?nal  rr   i'm^I        .  e  •  lty. 

Our  reason.? Cor  this  i  s  -.hifi  (*eo<jraphi cal  smvc  ;•!.'■. -o. '.  rill  be 

•■  liiueh  tiore  dJffieult  to  / -. .  ;'•  than  presently  on 5  <>bXiEiheri  political 

.boundaries.  "  . 

1.    That  any  naira  to  be  con.i-i*.  ,■•     for  a;  y-".l  I  Men  .of  oriria  ;  ust  b-.,  at 

leant  locally,  a  wallrla;:  ■  I  v:.,  'cc-.i. ••.ov.'-.,  used  aiid  easily  distinguished 
■ 

•    WARNER  VINEYARDS  . 'Paw  Haw,  Van  Ik     ftiiiftl^MirhiRau^'JO/'J   (f<1t>>  657-31^5 


-i-'y  o\lw£  apneovod  nawa  an'  11.    J'i ion  bl  lite  RVi'r  , 

"'  •''  <-';;'  wswxifirtriea  of  any  con  in  L  led  appellation  choulq  contain, 
a  Lo        t.n ?  bonded  winery  or  bonded  wine  g^j far. 


'rhit 


name  d'  an  .appellation  <•;•  oripin,  ;if  such  appellation 


S  W.U 


lh«.>r.;!f iri  -r,  cJ'  ore  plate,  most  cli?e  display  t ho  nana  off  tta$'nlat>< 

-I'm  with  the  annotation  on  Uio  label.    In  other  words,  wo  pro- 
pone thai  all  approved  local  appellations  of  origin  must  display  a 
nqtJcnuUy  Known  political  or  notional  entity  ouch  as  "Bichigan"  or 
"fivoTi.  Lckos"  alow;  with  the  local,  appellation  on  a  label.    For  5nst»;»r  • 
n  tee'  might  road  "Great, takes  ••  Michigan  -  Grand  Traverse5'  or  "Mclv^u 
r->" Ii-whso"  but,  not  .just  "Grand  Traverse'^  (  .' .'■ 

■ 

"':VlU  an-  wjn°»  mU:-''  carry  nemo  appellation  or  origin  on'  tin  label  J  win- 
•w-.i  r       fro*  no»owhui<o,  ovon  iff  its  "Amor toon". .  -.wSwa  not  qualiffvW 
'  '.i-sor  ican  appellation  should  bo  labeled  so  as  to  disolc.  '  iust  i'.ii 

ori?:j|}       LhtJ  fwoifiii  content:;  is  una  how  much  of  a  constituent  if' 
ecti3'.ili*t«i  in  that  bottle,    Surely. this  is  in  the  bost.intere.il  of  tie 

That,  a  vintner  way  continue  to  display  the  vintaro  on  a  label  from  any 
fvprovd  appellation  of  origin,  providing  that  ail  of  the  wine  no  labib-o 
rif;twnll.v  produced  by  that  sum-  vintner  end  a] no  that  vintner's  prin- 
cipal production  facility  is  within  the  honr.hari.TT  of  the  anna  11a Hft-> 
dinOayed  upon  the  label-,  . 


i:-      ^at,  other  thin  fortifying  brandy,  sirootoners'and  ot'^r  non-wine 
r-^ponerts,  winoa  must  be  comprised  entirely  from  fruit  grown  within 
the  confines  of  the  appellation  of  origfnTco  stated  on  the  label, 

9.    '.in»t  wines-labeled  as  a  foreign  generic- type  my  carry  only  c  state  or 
[ai^or  appellation  of  origin.    For  example',  wo  would  favor,  "av  aii 
"Amrtcar."  ftar.;uedy  or. a  'nichigan"  .Burgundy     uc  would  not  rVC-Va 
nI!i<-hi  /»n  -  Grand  Traverse"  Burgundy,  - 

.    •  . .  .    ■  ■ 

10.    That  the  approval,  . or  disapproval,  of  Application  cri  appel"»rMon  of 
orlmn,  as  well  as  the  inspection,  [monitoring  and  c.urvcil3ar.<  •  in' 
control  of  that  appellation  rest  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  iHTF. 


'I.-;  lion* si  r.'Vira  of  viticulture;  in  ijichifvin^irV  lojiat 


,iust  a.iyu  co».ntien.    I  suspect  im\u  h         shprj  •  .  tvi- 
ynd  Fett',ny3v?n4a.«    ha  eluded  to  in  iitom  5».  juW.-vj(i»g 
'•'chigaii  would  entertain  Movito'j  ahead  with  si 
lortc,  in  rorming  a  Great  tVr.e  ."'!••>-'!  tafcivn.    >.•  •  Poo! 
of  those  states  that  border .. one  t«:v  «6ra  ■  . 

f-.vsl  enjoys  a  thermal  te*pe*afcse  J-nd  rioil  t.  ■:  .-.  >  i  <.-  c?i.ai.netivc  and  separat-e 

iYgp  any  other  viticultuvul .rogvai  iv.  ti»o  •/•  :.  •e.e.'  u-r  rcagnibude  of  fliehiiian 

.r.-w mg  \s  not  yet  such  ay  ta  h«  ovorv;-  e:i).i.i--.   i  ■  .      cr; :  ::.  cf  our  national 


•1  within  the  confines  or 
'n  Illinois.  Indiana,  Ohio 
' :  :      irx  Inr:  titv  iy  Of 
••         "Ollms  i trn  hew 
!  '■  '■  :j  tho  count  5t:j   .'  ii  ouch 
i  -  the  south  and/or 


;**» o i,u rv .    M'l/"' c ii iv.<i ,  liwiifid cori^rcll'  i.  ";  i.  rQcmr       il  a  jvj:i  G         j  •.». 
•  i'Iju  rj.'ti.i     -csiJld  pa i  foJ  1 h  •'■  ir.  •.(•(  r.--.!:'.n.' i  • ;       Jfebol,  Lo  "g  , •  j n  >  ctihst*  '  •• 

rliro*  in  tuj ::  testimony,  v  inonMoned  !•.<■'  tiki  key  wovda  : •)  year  <■, 
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STATEMENT  OF 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGE  IMPORTERS,  INC. 


BEFORE  THE 

BUREAU  OF  ALCOHOL,  TOBACCO  AND  FIREARMS 

At  Hearings  on  Proposed  Definitions  of 
Appellation  of  Origin,  Viticultural  Area,  and  Estate  Bottled 

April  20,  1976,  Washington,  D.C. 


I  am  Eiko  Narita.     I  am  Vice  President,  Secretary  of  the  National 
Association  of  Alcoholic  Beverage  Importers,   Inc.    As  its  name  applies,  MAABI  is 
the  national  trade  association  for  the  imported  alcoholic  beverage  industry.  It 
is  a  New  York  membership  corporation  with  offices  at  1025  Vermont  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.     NAABI  numbers  in  its  membership  105  importing  companies  who  are 
responsible  for  about  two-thirds  of  the  shipments  of  imported  wine  into  the  United 
St-.tes.    On  behalf  of  these  members,  NAABI  wishes  to  address  itself  to  the  pro- 
posals outlined  in  the  Federal  Register  of  July  17,  1975  and  February  25,  1976. 


Appe'lation  of  Origin  and  Viticultural  Areas 

According  to  the  July  17th  notice,  a  new  Section  A.10(p)  and  (q)  would 
„je  added  to  the  existing  wine  regulations.     From  the  terms  of  the  notice,   it  appears 
that  this  amendment  to  the  regulation  is  primarily  targeted  at  the  United  States 
wine  industry.    The  United  States  Federal  authorities  are  seeking  to  make  mandatory 
a  state  by  state  appellation  or  viticultural  definition  system.    We  commend  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  for  its  efforts  in  this  regard,  and  agree 
that  an  appellation  or  viticultural  area  should  not  be  mentioned  in  the  labeling 
or  advertising  of  a  wine  unless  it  has  been  "formally  recognized  by  the  state  for 
the  purpose  of  growing  fruit  or  other  agricultural  products."    This  would  mean 
that  if  the  state  fails  to  formally  recognize  an  appellation  or  a  viticultural 
area,  such  appellation  or  viticultural  area  could  not  be  used  in  the  labeling  or 
advertising. 

We  agree  that  the  same  rules  should  apply  to  imports.     Still,   it  is 
difficult  for  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  to  recite  a  rule  con- 
cerning the  proper  use  of  appellation  of  origin  and  viticultural  area  which  will 
apply  equally  to  all  nations,  because  the  appellation  laws  of  some  nations  are 
very  far  advanced,  and  others  are  going  through  birth  pangs.     In  France,  some  form 
of  appellation  laws  goes  back  at  least  70  years  to  1905-     The  present  laws  date 
from  1935.     In  France,  not  only  are  regions  such  as  Burgundy  or  Bordeaux  delimited 
in  the  Appellation  Controlee  system,  but  various  small  sub-appellations  within 
these  regions  are  further  defined.     For  this  reason,  we  would  urge  that  Section 
^ .  1 0 (p) (3)  be  changed  in  the  final  regulation  to  read  as  follows: 

"An  area,  region  or  subregion  within  a  country  recognized  by 
that  country  for  the  purpose  of  growing  fruit  or  other  agri- 
cultural products  used  in  the  production  of  wine." 
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Wo  the  same  extent,  we  would  recommend  that  Section  k,  10(q)  (2)  (i !)  be  similarly 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"An  area,  region  or  subregion  within  a  country  recognized  by 
that  country  for  the  purpose  of  growing  fruit  or  other  agri- 
cultural products  used  in  the  production  o?  wine." 

It  would  seem  that  the  foregoing  changes  would  protect  both  the  very 
large  regions  of  countries  which  are  recognized  as  wine  producing  areas,  as  well 
as  the  small,  well-defined  subregions  of  certain  countries. 

Estate  Bottled 

NAABI  shares  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  concern  over 
the  observation  that  the  term  Estate  Bottled  may  ''inevitably  become  meaningless^ 
if  not  formally  defined."     In  this  connection,   it  is  proposed  to  add  a  new  Section 
k.26  of  Title  27  CFR,  which  would  provide  that  a  wine  might  be  labeled  as  "Estate 
Bottled"  "if  it  is  produced  by  the  bottling  winery  entirely  from  grapes  grown 
within  five  miles  of,  and  on  property  owned  by,  the  bottling  winery." 

NAABI  takes  exception  to  the  use  of  a  mile  measuring  stick  in  connection 
with  the  designation  "estate  bottled."    There  are  doubtless  numbers  of  instances 
where  the  grapes  of  a  chateau  are  grown  more  than  five  miles  from  the  bottling 
winery.    The  adoption  of  this  regulation  would  prejudice  owners  of  large  vineyards 
g   in  connection  with  the  use  of  the  "estate  bottled"  designation.     In  this  instance, 
Wthe  "five-mile  rule"  has  no  bearing  whatsoever  on  the  authenticity  of  the  chateau 
bottl ing. 

To  the  same  extent,  the  five-mile  rule  might  well  prejudice  the  owners 
of  small  vineyards.     For  example,  in  the  Bordeaux  Region  of  France,  sometimes  the^ 
vintner  has  a  small  plot  of  land,  and  the  use  of  this  land  is  solely  for  the  culti- 
vation  of  grapes.     Some  distance  from  this  land,  the  chateau  owner  has  bottling 
premises  which  he  owns.     Under  French  Law,  this  has  been  designated  as  an  "annex 
of  the  chateau,"  and  all  bottling  of  the  vintner's  "Appellation  Controlee"  wines 
takes  place  in  this  "annex  of  the  chateau"  and  are  designated  as  estate  bottled 
under  French  Law.     In  the  Burgundy  Region,  sometimes  a  similar  situation  exists 
"in  reverse,"  in  that  the  landholdings  are  large  and  disbursed.    At  harvest  time, 
the  owner  of  the  Burgundy  vineyards  sends  out  his  crews  to  harvest  the  grapes  from 
various  points,  and  the  grapes  are  all  brought  back  to  the  estate  where  they  are 
processed.    Here,  the  vineyards  which  belong  to  the  estate  may  very  well  be  at 
some  distance  beyond  five  miles  from  the  estate  itself. 

In  short,  all   indications  are  that  the  five-mile  limitation  should  be 
removed  from  new  Section  *4.26. 

Cooperative  Wineries 

The  last  sentence  of  new  Section  ^ . 26  states  that  in  the  case  of  a 
cooperative  winery,  the  term  "owned  by  the  bottling  winery"  shall   include  the 
property  owned  by  members  of  the  cooperative. 


The  foregoing  language  appears  to  deal  handily  with  the  U.S.  situation 
on  cooperative  bottlings.     On  the  other  hand,  on  its  face,   it  is  discriminatory 
against  the  wines  of  certain  foreign  countries  which  under  their  political  systems 
must  be  bottled  in  the  state-owned  winery.     The  state-owned  winery,  except  for 
legal  title,  appears  to  be  managed  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  cooperative 
winery  in  the  instance  of  a  U.S.  cooperative.     It  would  appear  to  be  discriminatory 
against  foreign  bottled  wines,  where  the  state  is  a  partner  to  the  effort,  to 
forbid  the  use  of  the  estate-bottled  designation  to  the  wines  of  certain  regions, 
while  at  the  same  time  permitting  the  estate-bottled  designation  to  U.S.  coopera- 
tive wines. 

We  mentioned  previously  that  there  are  laws  and  regulations  in  existence 
in  many  countries;  that  the  appellation  laws  of  some  nations  are  far  advanced, 
while  others  are  going  through  birth  pangs.    The  appellation  laws  of  Italy  and 
Germany  were  defined  in  their  relatively  recent  laws.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
German  Wine  Law  is  most  explicit  in  that  "everything  is  prohibited  which  is  not 
permitted  expressis  verbis."     In  other  words,  wording  on  any  label   is  limited  only 
to  those  descriptions  in  the  law,  and  this  would  apply  to  "Or ig i nal abf ul 1 ung ,"  or 
"Originalabzug,"  bottled  in  the  cellar  of  the  proprietor,  or  "Schlossabzug,"  bottled 
at  the  castle.     Surely,   in  considering  the  present  proposals,  one  can  respect  the 
existing  laws  and  regulations  enforced  by  the  countries  in  which  the  wines  are 
produced . 


SOUTHEAST  GRAPE  INDUSTRY  ASSOCIATION 
P.  0.  Box  35 
Brogue,  PA  17309 

April  5,  1976 

Position  Paper  for  Hearing  Before  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms 
on 

April  20,  1976 


The  Southeast  Grape  Industry  Association  believes  that  the  BATF 
definitions  of  "appelation  of  origin"  and  "viticultural  area"  are 
satisfactory,  except  that  in  certain  cases  the  boundaries  of  the 
viticultural  area  should  not  be  State  boundaries.     Problems  could 
arise  if  the  decisions  in  this  regard  were  entirely  the  province 
of  the  individual  States.    For  example,  we  in  Southeast  Pennsylvania 
should  not  be  considered  in  the  same  viticultural  area  as  Erie 
County, .Pennsylvania,  which  is  on  Lake  Erie,  because  the  climate, 
soil  and  topography  are  radically  different.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  soil,  climate,  and  topography  here  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
adjoining  upland  areas  of  Maryland  and  New  Jersey,  but  not  the 
coastal  areas  of  those  States. 

If  Pennsylvania  declared  the  Southeastern  region  within  its  borders 
as  separate  from  its  Lake  Erie;  region  in  defining  viticultural  areas, 
we  would  be  adquately  defined.    If  not,  a  more  satisfactory  arrangement 
might  be  for  the  BATF  to  establish  the  areas  by  consideration  of  soil, 
climate  and  topography,  rather  than  by  State  boundaries.    This  would 
in  effect  distinquish  between  viticultural  areas  and  appellation  of 
origin,  with  the  viticultural  areas  established  by  soil,  climate, 
and  topography,  and  the  appelation  of  origin  being  established  by 
interstate  boundaries. 

The  Association  also  wishes  to  assert  that  restrictions  should  be 
placed  on  the  use  of  the  names  of  viticultural  areas  of  other  countries 
to  describe  wines  produced  in  the  United  States;  for  example,  Burgundy, 
Bordeaux,  Beaujolais,  Champagne,  Chablis,  Sauterne.      If  this  is  not 
done  there  could  be  no  restriction  on  extending  this  ridiculous  lack 
of  logic  to  calling  any  wine  produced  in  a  State  other  tvan  California 
or  Washington  State  by  such  names  as  New  Jersey  Napa,  South  Carolina 
Sonoma,  or  Georgia  Yakima. 

With  respect  to  "Estate  Bottling",  the  Association  believes  that 
"within  five  miles  of"  should  not  apply  to  wines  produced  by  coopera- 
tive wineries.    Rather,  the  region  from  which  a  cooperative  winery 
can  produce  "Estate  Bottled"  wine  should  be  the  area  defined  by  the 
State  as  the  appelation  of  origin  for  the  area  in  which  the  winery  is 
located.    Further,  provision  should  be  made  for  specific  labeling 
with  the  name  of  the  grape  grower  of  wine  produced  by  a  cooperative 
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from-grapes  received  from  that  individual  grower  member.  This 
would  permit  a  cooperative  to  act  as  a  wine  maker  for  a  grower  who 
produced  superior  grapes  without  downgrading  the  product  to  the 
average  for  the  cooperative. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


H.  Peterman  Wood,  President 

Southeast  (Pennsylvania)  Grape  Industry  Association 


TABOR  HILL  VINEYARD  A  WINFCFLLAR  INCU 
Rt  .   I,   Box  74fi 
Buchanan,  Mich  ,  49107 

April   20,  1076 

Director 

Alcohol,  Tobacco  &  Firearms  Bureau 
U.S.  Treasury 
Washington,  D.C.  20226 

Dear  Sir: 

We  at  Tabor  Hill  support  the  position  of  the  Michigan  Wine  institute 
presented  here  today.     We  purpose  to  add  one  additional  step  in  the 
establishment  of  "an  appelation  of  origin"  for  a  domestic  wine. 

1.     The  development  of  an  appelation  origin  as  (1)   the  United  States 
(2)  a  state  (3)  a  county  or  (4)  a  region  or  place  within  a  State  or  States  for 
the  purpose  of  growing  fruit  etc. 

The  addition  of  the  item  State  or  States  is  most  important  for  the 
eastern  United  States  and  particularly  the  Great  Lakes  region. 

Simply  if  the  reason  for  such  concern  is  for  the  enlightment  and  benefit 
of  the  consumer  then  the  use  of  appelation  of  origins  which  involve  the  cross- 
ing of  State  lines  because  of  the  similarity  of  climate  conditions  is  most 
necessary . 

A  unique  and  growing  facet  of  the  United  States  wine  industry  is  that  of 
the  emergence  of  dedicated  wine  growers  and  producers  in  the  areas  affected 
directly  by  the  Great  Lakes. 

Areas  of  Indiana  and  Michigan  have  great  climatic  tempering  effects  due 
to  the  prevailing  westerly  winds  blowing  across  Lake  Michigan.     This  results 
in  additional  frost  free  growing  conditions  of  up  to  twenty  (20)  to  fourty  (40) 
days . 
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These  same  conditions  are  found  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  New  York  along 
Lake  Erie. 

Historically  the  wine  made  from  grapes  grown  in  these  regions  have  great 
similarity  of  character  and  taste. 

2.  The  term  Lake  Michigan  Wine  would  then  be  a  wine  grown  in  an  area  that 
is  affected  by  the  climatic  variations  due  to  Lake  Michigan  and  would  fall  with- 
in the  Lake  Michigan  drainage  area. 

3.  Similarly  a  "Lake  Erie  Wine"  would  then  be  a  wine  grown  in  an  area  that 
is  similarly  affected  by  climatic  variations  due  to  prevailing  winds  blown 
across  Lake  Erie  and  would  include  those  areas  which  would  fall  within  the  Lake 
Erie  drainage  area. 

4.  We  feel  there  would  be  no  difficulty  with  altering  the  differentiation 
"Appelation  of  Origin"  or  "Viticul tura 1  Area"  as  purposed.     These  new  designa- 
tions would  have  to  be  separately  approved  of  by  each  individual  state.  Also, 
none  of  the  States  involved  should  be  able  to  pre-empt  this  designation  so  as 
not  to  be  used  by  other  states. 

5.  Therefore,  paragraph  4.10  (i)  should  read  (1)  grapes  gathered  in  the 
same  calendar  year,  grown  in  the  same  viticultural  area  and  fermented  in  the 
State  or  States  in  which  this  viticultural  area  is  located. 

6.  The  term  "Great  Lakes  Wine"  would  also  be  rational  to  define  a 
viticultural  area  since  it  does  in  fact  define  a  recognizable  geographical 
area  and  climatic  zone. 

Great  Lakes  Wine  would  be  defined  as  wines  made  from  grapes  grown  within 
the  drainage  area  of  any  of  the  Great  Lakes  on  lands  affected  by  the  tempering 
climatic  conditions  due  to  these  lakes. 
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Tliese  additions  would  in  no  way  affect  or  be  in  contradiction  to  appcla- 
tions  now  in  cxistancc  such  as  "Napa  Valley  or  Montcrary  in  California,  Finger 
Lakes  in  New  York  or  Berrien  County  or  Sisters  Lakes  in  Michigan. 

7.  To  assist  in  the  internal  control  of  such  appelations  and  all  labeling 
statements  we  purpose  that  each  individual  State  set  up  a  Board  of  Directors. 
This  Board  or  Panel  should  consist  of  growers,  wine  processors  and  academic 
personal. 

This  Board  or  Panel  would  first  and  formost  work  within  the  specific  State 
for  exact  definition  of  viticultural  areas. 

8.  The  term  "estate  bottled"  is  of  some  concern  to  Tabor  Hill  also.  We 
feel  100%  ownership  control  of  vineyards  is  highly  unlikely  for  the  small 
winery.     Therefore,  management  control  and  part  ownership  is  of  greater  concern 
than  strictly  land  owned  by  the  winery. 

We  urge  your  consideration  of  the  above  proposals. 

Sincere ly , 

Leonard  R.  Olson 
President 

Tabor  Hill  Vineyard  and  Winecellar  Inc. 
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yP,    Areas  now  crovanc  <"rftl,ori  that  raifjit  be  included 

Climatic  Effects  in  tho  described  arcac  include:  A  longer  frost  free 
growing  season;  an  much  as  20  to  30  days  more  than  other  land  within 
4  miles  distance;  warrior  winter  average  temperatures  (by  an  average  of 
J\;  leant  '">  decrees  P    from  lands  5  miles  away)  and  cooler  rriumacr 
temperatures;  all  because  of  bUc  cmelioratin/-  effects  of  these  bodies 
of  water.  Also  lower  rainfall  bhan  surrounding  areas . 
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2195  LEE  RD.,  CLEVELAND  HEIGHTS,  OHIO  ■  321-9511 


April  15,  1976 


Mr.  Dougherty 

Chief  Research  and  Regulations  Branch  Bureau 
of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms 
Room  6215,  Federal  Building 
1200  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Washington,  D.  C.  20226 

Dear  Sir: 

Pursuant  to  our  conversation  of  April  14,  1976  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  my  test- 
imony for  the  forthcoming  sclieduled  hearing  (27  CER  Part  IV,  Notice  No .  280) , 
"Definition  of  Appellation  and  Viticultural  Area",  notice  of  proposed  rule  making. 

The  Bureau  now  proposes  to  amend  its  regulations  in  27  CFR  4.10  to  read  as  foll- 
ows: "Appellation  of  Origin  means:  A  for  Domestic  Wine:  (I.  The  United  States, 
2.  A  State,  3.  A  County,  4.  A  region  or  place  within,  a  state  precisely  defined 
by  geographic  boundaries  formally  defined  by"statute  or  duly  promulgated  regu- 
lation" by  the  state  for  growing  fruit  or  other  agricultural  products  used  in  the 
production  of  wines.    The  same  statement  is  applied  to  Q  -  Viticultural  Area. 

Now,  what  do  these  regulation  changes  mean?    First  of  all,  they  mean  that  only 
areas  confined  to  the  borders  of  a  single  state  will  be  accepted,  and  secondly, 
the  BATF  is  shifting  its  authority  to  establish  these  areas  to  individual  states 
by  requiring  that  they  be  established  by  "statute  or  duly  promulgated  regulation" 
by  the  individual  state.    I  feel  that  this  is  a  grave  mistake.    These  regulations 
may  be  fine  if  the  area  is  confined  to  a  single  state;  however,  when  it  changes 
and  crosses  state  borders,  it  becomes  very  diffuclt  to  coordinate  approvel  be- 
tween a  number  of  different  states,  particularly  if  legislative  action  is  re- 
quired, and  we  are  all  aware  of  legislative  biclcering  that  can  occur  from  one 
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Chief  Research  and  Regulations  Branch  Bureau 

Re:     "Definition  of  Appellation  and  Viticultural  Area" 

state  to  another.    Let's  eliminate  the  politics  and  leave.it  in  the  hands  of  the 
BATF. 

Appellations  of  Origin  and  Viticultural  Areas  should  be  defined  as 

1.  A  region  identified  as  a  grape  growing  area. 

2.  A  region  which  has  climactic  and  geographic  significance,  and 

3.  A  region  easily  identified  by  the  consumer. 

With  these  principals  in  mind,  let's  focus  our  attention  to  the  grape  graving  and 
wine  producing  scene  in  the  Eastern  United  States. 

Exhibit  1: 

This  is  a  map  of  the  United  States  showing  grape  growing  centers  in  1939 .  The 
darkened  areas  indicate  the  grape  growing  regions,  and  interestingly  enough  these 
regions  have  changed  very  little  since  that  time.    The  grape  growing  regions  in 
C^ifornia  are  easily  confined  to  the  boundaries  of  that  state.    Therefore,  it 
seems  to  me  that  these  regulations  are  being  written  primarily  for  the  State  of 
California. 

If  a  similar  map  had  beai  available  in  1850,  the  regions  would  have  been  similar, 
with  a  cluster  of  vineyards  along  the  Ohio  River  Valley,  which  in  its  day  was  con- 
sidered the  'Ttfiine  Valley"  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Western,  that  is,  Califor- 
nia and  Washington  areas  would  have  only  begun  being  developed. 

Let's  look  at  grape  growing  and  wine  production  in  the  Eastern  United  States  today. 
.Exhibit  2  is  a  map  of  the  United  States  pinpointing  all  the  current  wineries.  This 
map  was  made  by  Dr.  John  McGrew  at  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  from  information  obtained  from 
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the  Wines  and  Vines  Directory.    Currently,  there  are  101  wineries  producing  less 
than  50,000  gallons,  including  ray  winery,  Cedar  Hill  Wine  Company,  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.    26  produce  50,000  to  1,000,000  gallons,  and  18  produce  more  than  1,000,000 
gallons.    There  are  six  grape  non-producing  wineries. 

Exhibit  3  demonstrates  the  major  viticultural  areas  in  the  Eastern  United  States. 
This  was  also  drawn  by  Dr.  McGrew  from  information  obtained  from  the  Wines  and 
Vines  vineyard  edition.    It  is  not  surprising  that  the  majority  of  wineries  are 
present  in  these  same  viticultural  areas.    It  is  also  obvious  that  many  of  these 
areas  have  distinct  climactic  and  geographic  signficance,  and  they  frequently 
cross  state  borders.    Some  of  these  areas  have  already  been  approved  by  BATE  as 
viticultural  areas,  and  wineries  have  been  able  to  label  vanes  from  these  areas 
as  appellations  of  origin.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  BATF  is  only  giving 
its  approval  to  areas  which  are  confined  within  state  borders.    Examples  of  app- 
roved areas  are: 

1.  Finger  Lakes  District 

2.  Hudson  Valley  District 

3.  Lake  Erie  Islands  (Currently  used  as  an  example  for  Appellation  of  Origin.) 

In  my  case,  Lake  Erie  District  is  a  semi-approved  area.    By  this  I  mean  the  wine 
labels  which  are  for  French-American  hybrids  and  native  grapes  have  been  accepted 
as  Lake  Erie  wines,  whereas  the  vinifera  have  not  been.  The  explanation  for  this 
is  the  fact  that  the  Lake  Erie  Region  is  not  an  accepted  viticultural  area.  Lot 
me  show  you  that  it  is  an  acceptable  viticultural  area.    Most  of  these  grape  grow 
ing  areas  exist  because  of  climactic  and  geographic  conditions.  Unfortunately, 
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the  Wines  and  Vines  Directory.    Currently,  there  are  101  wineries  producing  less 
than  50,000  gallons,  including  my  winery,  Cedar  Kill  Wine  Company,  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio.    26  produce  50,000  to  1,000,000  gallons,  and  18  produce  more  than  1,000,000 
gallons.    There  are  six  grape  ncni-producing  wineries. 

Exhibit  3  demonstrates  the  major  viticultural  areas  in  the  Eastern  united  States. 
This  was  also  drawn  by  Dr.  McGrew  from  information  obtained  from  the  Wines  and 
Vines  vineyard  edition.    It  is  not  surprising  that  the  majority  of  wineries  are 
present  in  these  same  viticultural  areas'.    It  is  also  obvious  that  many  of  these 
areas  have  distinct  climactic  and  geographic  signficance,  and  they  frequently 
cross  state  borders.    Some  of  these  areas  have  already  been  approved  by  EATF  as 
viticultural  areas,  and  wineries  have  been  able  to  label  wines  from  these  areas 
w  is  appellations  of  origin.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  BATF  is  only  giving 
its  approval  to  areas  which  are  confined  within  state  borders .    Examples  of  app- 
roved areas  are: 

1.  Finger  Lakes  District 

2.  Hudson  Valley  District 

3.  Lake  Erie  Islands  (Currently  used  as  an  example  for  Appellation  of  Origin.) 

In  my  case,  Lake  Erie  District  is  a  semi-approved  area.    By  this  I  mean  the  wine 
labels  which  are  for  French-American  hybrids  and  native  grapes  have  been  accepted 
as  Lake  Erie  wines,  whereas  the  vinifera  have  not  been.  Hie  explanation  for  this 
is  the  fact  that  the  Lake  Erie  Region  is  not  an  accepted  viticultural  area.  Let 

show  you  that  it  is  an  acceptable  viticultural  area.    >bst  of  these  grape  grow- 
ing areas  exist  because  of  climactic  and  geographic  conditions.  Unfortunately, 
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area  that  produces  the  grapes  from  which  they  are  made .   What  is  the  best  sol- 
ution? 

Appellations  of  Origin  and  Viticultural  Areas  should  be  defined  as : 

1.  A  region  identified  as  a  grape  growing  area 

2.  A  region  which  has  geographic  and  climactic  significance 

3.  A  region  easily  identified  by  the  consumer. 

Proposal: 

A  standard  form  be  instituted  for  the  establishment  of  appellations  of  origin 
and  viticultural  areas  requiring: 

1.  Documentation  that  the  area  exists  as  a  grape  grovring  area  with  such 
infonration  as: 

Acres  of  grapes  within  the  area 

Varietals  (Cultivars)  of  grapes  grown  within  the  area 

This  information  is  readily  available  from  the  State  Agricultural  Departments  and 
periodicals,  such  as  Wines  and  Vines,  and  Eastern  Grape  Grower. 

2.  Definition  of  the  area  by  geographic  boundaries. 

A.  Submit  a  abrawing  of  the  geographic  area  and  surrounding  territ- 
ories. 

B.  Substantiate  these  boundaries  by  stating  their  geographic  climact- 
ic  and  geological  significance. 

3.  Explain    the  proposed  name  of  the  appellation  or  viticultural  area  in 
terms  easily  recognized  by  the  consumer;  i.e. ,  the  Lake  Erie  Region  is 
the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  which  is  one  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
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Proposal : 

These  applications  be  approved  by  a  board  appointed  by  the  director  of  the 
BATF  consisting  of  representatives  of: 

1.  BATF 

2,  Commercial  interests:  i.e.,  /wineries  and  grape  growers 


4.    Interested  consumers. 
With  this  type  of  regulation,  grape  growers  are  not  limited  to  the  boundaries 
of  a  single  state.    Likewise,  the  individual  state  politics  is  removed  from  the 
approving  of  these  designations. 

It  seems  appropriate  that  in  order  to  establish  a  winery,  we  have  to  follow  BATF 
regulations,  including  the  completion  of  the  form  698,  which  requires  considerable 
documentation,  including  a  plat.    Therefore,  a  similar  form  requiring  documentation 
and  accurate  geograptiic  drawings  would  be  a  similar  action  required  for  the  appro- 
val for  the  appellations  of  origin  and  viticultural  areas. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration, 


3. 


Agricultural  -  Geographical  scientists 


Thomas  W.  Wykoff,  M.  D. 
Proprietor, Cedar  Hill  Wine  Company 
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EXHIBIT  I 


Producing  Wineries  by  0 

Less  than  50,000  gal 
^    Fruit  (non  grape) 

O    50,000-1  million  gal 


O    l±»re  than  1  million  gal 


EXHIBIT  4 


EXHIBIT  5 


EXHIBIT  6 
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